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To Men of ‘Good Will 


HE Christmas present which President Tr has given the world 
—a Bill proposing that over $17 billion <node on European 
recovery in the next four years—deserves, more than manyactions which 
have been so described, the epithet of “ the most unsordid actin history.” 
As the elected head of the most powerful and—in many senses—most 
impregnable nation on earth, he has asked his people to forsake all nattow 
views of their own security and prosperity and, at the height of their post- 
war flood of spending, to forgo many immediate benefits in order to make 
sure that the recovery of their neighbours will not lag too far behind their 
own. Moreover, he has proposed that a great part of the assistance thus 
offered should not take the traditional form of loans but should be grants- 
in-aid on an unprecedented scale. All this may indeed be enlightened 
self-interest, but the degree of enlightenment is so infinitely in advance of 
any yet shown by a great nation in time of peace that it may well be 
questioned whether it comes into the category at all. It is true, of course, 
that a Presidential Message is not an Act of Congress and the chances of 
the Bill’s emasculation as it goes through both Houses and their Com- 
mittees are great. But this possibility makes it all the more necessary 
that the European nations should recognise the generosity of the Admini- 
stration’s project and respond to it with a readiness for action as keen and 
radical as the American initiative is bold. 

The President's proposals appear to be sane and generous throughout. 
The actual figufes proposed—$6,800 million for the first fifteen months 
and $17,000 million for the four year period—appear lower than those | 
proposed in the Paris Report, which were $8,050 million and $22,440 
million respectively. But the difference is not so great in practice, fer 
the President estimates that, in the first period, $1,285 million can be 
found—from such sources as unexpended balances with the Export- 
Import Bank—without resort to the United States Treasury; during the 
four years, the dollars available from other sources (including the Interna- 
tional Bank) are estimated at $4,100 million. A part of the allocations for 
Germany, amounting to $822 million, which would in any case have to 
be met by the occupying Power, has also been excluded from the sums 
specifically requested by the President for the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme. Moreover, the Message proposes that if at any time during the 
four year period the estimates prove inadequate, he will return to Con- 
gress and ask for more. This is only one example of the very sensible 
degree of flexibility which runs all through the proposals. Another 
instance is the decision to ask Congress to allow the dollars made available 
by the Bill to be spent, up to a certain percentage, in countries other than 
the United States. 

The same flexibility and good sense mark the proposals for the admini- 
stration of the Plan. The President has rejected both the proposal that 
the administration should be in the hands of a bi-partisan Board repre- 
senting Congress and also that it should be entrusted to some established: 
Government: department. An entirely new Agency will be set up, 
the Economic Co-operation Administration, which, headed by an 
Administrator with a deputy, will work independently of other agencies! 
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except in so far as its decisions impinge on American toreign 
policy—in which case it will act under the direction of the State 
Department. Since most of its activities will in fact closely 
affect American foreign policy, it is likely that the Agency will 
te under the fairly continuous review of the Secretary 
of State. An Ambassador-at-large is to be the responsible 
official in Europe, and he will act as the United States repre- 
sentative for any agency the European nations may set up. The 
President clearly believes that in the actual working of the Plan 
much must be left to the discretion of the new agency’s Adminis- 
trator. For instance, he does not feel that it would be wise on 
Congress’s part simply to vote allocations of dollars to the 
different nations, to earmark supplies in America, and to leave the 
Sixteen in a competitive scramble to get the best share they can 
of those supplies. The President Clearly sees the Administrator 
as the rationing agent who will marry supplies to demand and 
therefore presumably establish priorities and secure allocations. 
This work is too detailed and variable to be fixed by Con- 
gressional legislation. Thus it seems that one of the most 
delicate activities in the whole Pian will be the Administrator’s 
sole responsibility. The actual method of allocating particular 
sums to particular nations has not yet been definitely laid down, 
but it will presumably follow the pattern established in con- 
nection with Interim Aid according to which separate alloca- 
tions for each nation were proposed by the President to Congress, 
which then passed them with some modifications. But even if the 
general framework within which the Administrator has to work 
is fixed for him by Congress, his responsibility to prevent 
sompetitive buying and to secure orderly allocations will 
clearly give him a determining role in this, the crucial sector of 
the Pian. 

The importance of this work is enhanced by the fact that some 
of the supplies most urgently needed in Europe are scarce the 
world over and particularly scarce in the United States. The 
President holds out no hope of satisfying the demands put for- 
ward in the Paris Report for such vital commodities as wheat, 
scrap and semi-finished steel, agricultural machinery and ferti- 
listr. Part of the European demand must remain unsatisfied 
and the urgent question will be which claimants should be 
satisfied first and with what amount. This question—vital to 
the smooth working of the whole plan—will be the Adminis- 
trator’s responsibility in the first place and he will. presumably 
work out his priorities with the European governments separ- 
ately or through any organ of co-operation they see fit to set up 
on their side. 

This problem of the supply and allocation of inevitably scarce 
materials is the central issue of the Plan and offers far more 
difficulty than any of the much discussed and much-feared 
“conditions” which the United States Government was 
expected to impose. The conditions actually proposed by the 
President are almost entirely non-political. There is no question 
of banning Socialism or arresting plans for nationalisation. The 
general conditions—which may be brought together in a single 
Act to be signed by all the participating nations—are simply 
those which the sixteen nations adopted as their aims at Paris. 
No one should shrink from commitments to increase local pro- 
duction to the maximum, to make the best use of national 
resources, to reduce tariffs and increase inrer-European economic 
co-operation and to secure the stabilisation of local currencies. 
Two provisions, however, need closer examination. The first 
is that the nations should be ready to create stock piles of strate- 
gic raw materials for later sale to the United States. There should 
be no difficulty about this proposal in its present form, which 
clearly prevides that any materials so delivered to the United 
States shall be paid for in dollars; The Sixteen will not thereby 
suffer any reduction in their. capacity to earn dollars. On the 
contrary, steady purchases of raw materials by the United States 
might be one factor in stabilising. world trade when the four 
years of the Plan are ovet. 
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The secand provision is that in return for outright gifts of 
food and othersupplies from the United States, each Govern. 
ment should pay equivalent amounts of its OwM Currency into 
a special account, which would be spent on objectives to be 
agreed between the United States and the Government con- 
This proposal needs more careful scrutiny than 
can be given it in a-general article. Wrongly conceived, it 
might lead to a potentially dangerous degree of direct American 
intervention in the affairs of other countries. It is true that the 
President makes no mention of the American “ trustees” to 
oversee the use of the funds which were proposed at one point 
by the Herter Committee. It is also true that among the objec- 
tives proposed are the wholly laudable ones of reducing the 
currency in circulation and retiring the internal public debt 
of the country concerned. But this provision is clearly more 
controversial than the others and its implications need to be 
closely examined both in the United States and Europe. 

* 


The President has offered Congress and the World the outline 
of a good, workable scheme. He has avoided rigidity. He has 
realised that in an adventure on this scale, it is essential to leave 
scope for national growth, for developments which spring from 
the problems themselves and for flights and expansions beyond 
the goals now set which may be achieved by men’s energy and 
inventiveness and vision once the scheme is fairly launched. 
The question which the European nations must ask themselves 
now is whether their own performance is likely to match the 
courage and generosity shown by the American Administration. 

It is mo use postponing this question on the grounds that 
Congress has not yet spoken and that the Sixteen must therefore 
wait and see. The problem is not static and the attitude of 
Congress is something which the European nations themselves 
can influence profoundly in the next three or four months. At 
present, the Americans most committed to the idea of a Marshall 
Plan and ready to support it most warmly are growing perturbed 
at the apparent inactivity in Europe. Since the Paris Confer- 
ence ended, it looks in America as though nothing more had 
been done by the Sixteen. There has been no publicity on either 
side of the Atlantic for the work the technical experts are sup- 
posed to be doing on such vital matters as a Customs Union or 
the stabilisation of currencies and the little that has leaked out 
has been on the whole discouraging. Now that the President’s 
Message has appeared, the time for inactivity, real or supposed, 
has passed, for there are now a number of specific points which 
the Sixteen can and should consider together. 

The general figure of the aid likely to be available is known. 
The shortages which will appear in certain categories have been 
notified. The method of negotiation and the type of administra- 
tion to work the Plan have been laid down, and the nature of 
the conditions outlined. It is now almost a matter of the Euro- 
pean nations’ own choice whether the scheme which finally 
emerges has within it the seed of a more co-operative European 
order or simply repeats the nationalist formulas of the past. The 
very flexibility of the American scheme is an invitation to 
activity and initiative in Europe. The reasons for hesitation are, 
of course, obvious. Since there is not enough to go round, all 
nations must sacrifice something of their full demands and they 
are all apparently certain that they can obtain more and safe- 
guard their own plans better if they do not attempt to work 
out and impose upon themselves a rationing system but wait for 
the Americans to impose it for-them. But surely this view, 
which in any context would be an act of abdication, is rendered 
really fantastic by the fact that for two years after the end of the 
war a rationing body in the shape of the European Coal Organi- 
sation was able to function effectively even though it included 
nations from the “Eastern fringe.” It would be a deplor- 
able confession of failure if the sixteen‘ supposedly _like- 
minded participants in the Marshall Plan were to demonstrate 
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that, faced with the need to fix new priorities, they were 
incapable of agreement among’ themselves. Indeed, if they 
cannot achieve at least this, ome can abandon: straight 
away any hopes that the development of the Plan — will 
carry them towards a more co-operative ordering of Western 
society. 

Above all, inactivity at this point in Europe, slowness, a wait- 
ing on events, will affect the whole course of the discussions in 
America. If Mr Bevin had not acted immediately after Mr. 
Marshall’s speech at Harvard, there might have been no Plan. 
If at this point the entirely new and generous initiative of the 
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American administration is not matched by a gesture as tadical 
and courageous in Europe, the psychological impulse, the élan, 
the movement of hope which will alone carry through so great 
an undertaking to its conclusion will be lacking, and it needs 
very powerful wings indeed to carry a body such as Congress 
towards the heights. The “ peace on earth ” which the Marshall 
Pian begins to make possible is not a peace for the laggards or 
the envious, or the selfishly nationalist. It is a peace which can 


be wrung from destiny only by “ men of goodwill” And this 
Christmas, the greatest question for Europe is whether in fact 
it can produce such men. 


Interim Progress Report 


EFORE the event, rumour had said that Sir Stafford Cripps 
was preparing for last Thursday’s debate on the capital 
White Paper a speech designed to raise the alarm about the rate 
at which the country’s last reserves of gold and dollars are run- 
ning out. But report also had it that his speech had been dis- 
cussed in Cabinet, and it may be that there is more than a grain 
of truth in Mr Lyttelton’s remark that Sir Stafford had been per- 
suaded to toe the current line of modified optimism. In any 
event, though the speech had all the accustomed lucidity, it con- 
tained nothing that was new, except for some fresh additions to 
the statistical collections (which are commented on elsewhere in 
this issue). It was an interim report, with just enough items of 
good news to be an interim progress report. 

Sir Stafford followed conventional practice in dividing his 
remarks into two separate sections, on home and foreiga econo- 
mics. On the home front, the speech was definitely disappoint- 
ing, in spite of the fact that it is in this section that there is 
cheering hews to report from several industries, and most notably 
from coal. The speech was disappointing because once again 
the opportunity was missed to relate the various fragments of 
policy to a coherent whole. It is a remarkable fact that Labour, 
the party of planning, has been less ready to set the whole of its 
economic policies into a coherent framework than was the Coali- 
tion Government, when Keynes’s influence was paramount at 
the Treasury and spoke through the mouths ef Sir Kingsley 
Wood and Sir John Anderson. The wider economic horizons 
have vanished from Budget speeches since the General 
Election, and they have not effectively reappeared any- 
where else. The “ Economic Survey” of last February was 
an ineffective document at best, and the basis on which 
it was composed was immediately undermined by the fuel 
Crisis. 

The Government are still dodging the fundamental economic 
issue. Reduced to its simplest terms, this is whether the com- 
munity is or is pot trying to do too much and letting a number 
of mutually incompatible programmes jostle each other out of 


achievement. There were signs in the debate that the Labour 
Party is aware of the issue and is rendered uneasy by the virtual 
unanimity with which the economists of the country—those 
of them that are not commitied to any party—answer the 
question, This uneasiness was shown by the repetition from the 
Labour benches of remarks to the general effect that “the 
economists are always wrong ”—a generalisation for which there 
is considerably less evidence than for the view that “ politicians 
are always afraid of the truth.” The economists may, indeed, 
be wrong. But they will not be proved wrong by simply ignor- 
ing their contentions in public and half-admitting them in 
private. It is no answer to take an oratorical tour, as Sir Stafford 
did, round the different departmental policies, to explain each 
within its own context, to establish that there is some liaison 
between them and then to assert that they add up to a policy. 
The questions to be asked and answered are these: are the 
demands being made upon the nation’s productive resources 
larger than they can supply ? ; if so, what can best be dispensed 
with ? ; and if not, is the distribution of demands the best that 
can be achieved ? Not until these questions have been con- 
vincingly answered can the Government be acquitted of the 
charge that they lack an economic policy. So far as the public 
knows, their only reliance for any improvement of the present 
state of affairs is on increas¢d production. That is why any 
evidence of increased output is seized on with such glee. That 
the production of coal, of steel, of several textiles and engineer- 
ing products is going up is very gratifying. But it is very difficult 
to believe that output can possibly increase enough to solve the 
national economic problem. It will run into one of the limiting 
factors long before that—inta a shortage of manpower, or of 
transport, or of imported raw materials. The truth is that, with 
one or two glaring exceptions, it is not shortfalls in supply 
that are chiefly responsible for the present distortions but 
excesses of demand. Why should it be so easy to see that 
inflation is rampant in every country, and so difficult to admit 
that it is also at work here ? 
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On the external side, Sir Stafford was far more grim, but 
far.less open to criticism. In domestic affairs, there is, after all, 
an alternative policy, and criticism is valid until the Government 
have at least met its claims. But in external affairs, where the 
dangers are far more threatening, there is no alternative policy 
that differs more than m shades of emphasis from the policy 
the Government are pursuing. The shades of emphasis never- 
theless have their importance. They are all grades of anxiety 
—the facts prevent them from being anything else—and if 
there is any criticism of this part of Sir Stafford’s speech it is 
that, while he presented all the raw material for an alarming con- 
clusion, he forbore to draw it, in deference either to the Christ- 
mas spirit or to a Cabinet resolution. The figures are easily 
summarised. The country will enter 1948 with gold and dollar 
reserves of {500 million, to which Sir Stafford could see early 
accretions, all from borrowings of different kinds, of £250 mil- 
hon, making a total of £750 million. Of this total, however, at 
least £250 millon must be set aside as the irreducible minimum 
working balance without which Britain cannot conduct her own 
trade or serve as banker to the sterling area. The available 
resources are therefore {500 million at the most. The rate of 
exhaustion of these reserves has lately been running at about 
£60 million a month. Even if all the targets are achieved, it 
will still be running, by the end of 1948, at the rate of £25 
million a month. In other words, at the present rate, the avail- 
able reserves will all be gone by September. Even if the rate 
forecast for the end of the year could be attained at once, the 
available reserves would all be gone by the summer of 1949. This 
more optimistic forecast can really be dismissed. It would 
require the export targets not merely to be attained, but to be 
attained a year early. It would require a perfect degree of 
forbearance and self-control on the part of the countries of the 
sterling area. It would require an assurance—which cannot 
be given—that no capital will leak out of the sterling area at 
the seams. It is much nearer the truth to say that the Govern- 
ment’s plans deliberately envisage the exhaustion of the available 
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reserves by the end of 1948—and if anything goes wrong with 
the plans, the date of exhaustion will come earlier. 

What then ? It seems probable that there will be Marshall 
dollars for Britain in the period that ends on June 30, 1949, 
though it is by no means certain. What is certain is that they 
will be smaller in amount than the £650 million or so entered 
in the Paris Report. But in 1949 the dollar deficit will still 
be running at {£25 million a month, that is, at $1,200 
million a year. Where are all these dollars coming from, and 
for how long ? When and how will independence be reached ? 
There may be no alternative to the policy the Government are 
pursuing, or at least no very different alternative. It may be 
the only possible policy to wait and see what results from the 
great debate in Congress. But at least the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to make it very plain to the public that he is 
gambling on Marshall aid (for all his protestations to the con- 
trary) and that the stakes are very high indeed. 

There is one matter on which it would be reassuring to see 
some action being taken. This is a matter which occurs in 
every Ministerial speech, tucked away in some corner. Last 
Thursday, Sir Stafford gave it three sentences 

We have either reached, or are reaching, a buyers’ market 
condition in many lines of goods. This means that the price 
factor becomes more and more important. We are already 
losing sales overseas in some of the most desirable markets 
because of our price-level, and we must, therefore, do everything 
in our power to prevent it rising and, indeed, to bring it down. 

These are strong words—but every time Sir Stafford speaks to 
this effect prices take another upward jump. The prices of 
British exports have risen by one-sixth in a year, and the latest 
rise of 2s. 6d. a ton in the price of coal will push them up still 
faster. What does Sir Stafford think puts prices up at this rate ? 
Lack of patriotism ? Or lunar suction ? They are being driven 
up by inflation and by little, or nothing, else. Does Sir Stafford 
really mean it when he says “we must do everything in our 
power ” to bring prices down ? 


Canada’s Exchange Controls 


(From Our Canadian Correspondent) 


HAT Canada could not avoid being critically involved in the 
world financial crisis should have been obvious to all, at least 
since the suspension of the convertibility of sterling in August. 
Nevertheless the measures taken by the Canadian Government 
in the middle of November came as a considerable shock to the 
public. The new dollar-saying programme was announced on 
the radio by Mr Abbott, the Finance Minister, on November 
17th. On December 5th Parliament assembled in special ses- 
sion ; the session had ostensibly been called to consider the new 
trade agreements, but everybody knew that the chief item of 
business would be the new controls. 
Mr.Abbott’s programme for strengthening the country’s dollar 
position consisted of eight points: 

(1) A loan of $300 million has been arranged from the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States, maturing in from 
three to five years. 

(2) Canadian residents who wish to travel for pleasure in 
the United States are limited to $150 a year. : 

(3) A long list of goods is placed under an import ban. 


(4) A number of the same goods, which happen to use’ 
substantial quantities of materials or components from the 


United States, are subjected to a 25 per cent excise tax when 
manufactured in Canada. 

(5) Taxes are reduced on tea, coffee, sugar, electricity and 
gas—these reductions are not pert of the dollar-saving pro- 


gramme, but were introduced at the same time in order to 

lower prices in these fields and thus to make the higher prices 

in other fields more acceptable. 

(6) Four groups of commodities are placed under import 
quotas. 

(7) All metals and all metal products not included under 
the foregoing restrictions are to be subjected to individual 
import permits, and the same permit system is to be applied 
to moving picture films, 

(8) A bonus of $7.00 an ounce on additional gold mined in 
Canada was announced (but never came into effect). 

Several of these measures need little explanation or comment. 
The loan from the Export-Import Bank was not easy to arrange ; 
borrowing from the United States—perhaps from any creditor 
surrounded by would-be borrowers—is only easy so long as one 
does not need the money. The restrictions on pleasure travel 
have approximately restored the position that existed imme- 
diately after the war ; during the war no pleasure travel at all 
was permitted, but such a stiff control is very unpopular both 
in. the United States and in Canada, and it was relaxed imme- 
diately after the end of the war; later it was rescinded 
altogether. hs ! 

The most important immediate savings in US dollars are to 
come from the banned imports. Tht list is long and varied, but 
most of the items can be brought under the following headings : 
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toilet articles ; kitchen ware ; plumbing supplies ; household 
appliances and fixtures ; radios ; cameras: automobiles (later 
d on the import-permit list and still later to be put under 
jmport quota); furniture and pianos ; dressed furs and fur coats ; 
jewellery ; most pulp and paper products ; and fresh fruits and 
vegetables (other than certain staples placed on the quota list). 
Imports of all these articles from all countries are banned. The 
Minister of Finance explained the cutting off of imports from 
non-dollar countries as well as from dollar countries as follows: 
The plan does not involve discrimination against imports 
from some countries in favour of the same goods imported 
from other countries. Prohibitions apply to imports from all 
countries. . . . In selecting items to be restricted we have, 
of course, endeavoured to pick those which we must pay for 
in US dollars and we have tried to interfere as little as possible 
with the export trade of those countries which are short of gold 
and foreign exchange. 

The principle of non-discrimination, which is perhaps all too 
familiar to the British public, is quite new to the Canadian 
public, although it has been mentioned in speeches about the 
international trade talks at Geneva and the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organisation. Hence the exclusion of goods 
coming from Great Britain and other non-dollar countries has 
come as a shock and there have been vigorous protests. In reply, 
the Government originally indicated that less than $10 million 
worth of goods from non-dollar countries was affected, and later 
they transferred a number of articles from the banned list to the 
quota list, which permits imports from non-dollar countries. 
Apart from automobiles, most of the commodities thus trans- 
ferred are foods such as coffee exacts, canned fruit, dry vege- 
tables, jelly powders, candy and chewing gum, etc. Nevertheless, 
the list of goods subject to import ban still shows some anomalies 
both in what it does contain and in what it does not. For instance, 
small imports of American whisky are still coming into Canada 
because the Government obviously does not want to ban the 
much larger imports of Scotch whisky. The Government has 
indicated that it is willing to consider softening the blow of ban- 
ning imports from all countries by private traders, either, as 
indicated above, by putting the goods on quota, or by making 
Government bulk purchases from non-dollar areas. For ex- 
ample, tomatoes from the Bahamas are to be brought in under 
special arrangements. 

If it were not for the administrative difficulties involved, the 
Government would, no doubt, have been happy to put more 
goods on the quota list and less on the banned list. The quotas, 
fortunately, allow ways and means of discriminating against im- 
ports from the United States in a non-discriminatory rather than 
an indiscriminate manner. The trick lies in choosing a pre-war 
period as a base for the quotas. Four groups of goods are put 
on quotas, the first three at 200 per cent of the value of pre-war 
imports, the last (textiles) at 400 per cent. Since the soft cur- 
rency countries are not able to ship enough goods to fill their 
quotas, they are not restrictive and no machinery is being set 
up to implement them. On the other hand, imports from the 
hard currency group are severely restricted because the value of 
their post-war sales to Canada has been far more than double 
their pre-war sales. For example, in the textile and clothing 
group, it is quite out of the question for the United Kingdom 
and’ other soft currency countries to fill their quota—even at 
Post-war prices. Arrangments have recently been going forward 
to secure a great increase in Canadian imports of British textiles ; 
in 1946 the yardage of cotton goods shipped to Canada was 
scarcely one-tenth of the pre-war amounts. On the other hand, 
each importer from the United States has been told that for 
the coming year his imports must be cut down to slightly less 
than a third of his imports in the year ended June 30, 1947. 

The new 25 per cent excise tax was imposed on a number of 
goods that can no longer be imported: on electric appliances, 
on electric refrigerators, on electric or gas stoves (it was later 
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removed on the stoves, and it was never placed on electric wash- 
ing machines because they were considered “ necessaries ” under 
present conditions), on a wide range of sporting goods, and on 
musical instruments, A graduated tax on motor-cars was 
announced, running from 25 per cent on cheaper cars, with small 
amounts of American content, to 75 per cent on expensive cars. 
In announcing the new excise taxes the Minister of Finance said 
they were designed to prevent an expansion in the domestic pro- 
duction of these goods, imports of which from other countries 
had been banned. Expansion of production would involve 
imports of materials and components and would, therefore, to 
some extent, nullify the Government’s attempt to conserve US 
dollars. This explanation was not entirely convincing because 
some of the goods concerned, and some of the manufacturers 
concerned, used practically no US imports. It then emerged 
that the Government was also interested in “mopping up” 
excess purchasing power; but this scarcely makes sense 
when applied to such a narrow group of goods. Finally, 
it is rumoured that the Government put on the tax to salve the 
feelings of US exporters who find their Canadian market cut 
off, and who dislike the idea of the Canadian competitors being 
free to take the whole of it. This makes even less sense. 


The new excise tax is undoubtedly going to run into trouble in 
Parliament. 
. 


The import quotas and the import bans, together with the 
associated excise taxes, can be regarded as temporary inter- 
ferences with imports to bring trade between Canada and the 
United States more nearly into balance in the immediate 
future. The two remaining items on the Government’s agenda 
have longer-run significance. They are designed to remould 
trade into a position where the temporary restrictions and 
interferences can be removed. . 

The first of these two measures is the assistance to the gold 
mining industry. The Government originally announced that 
they intended to introduce a subsidy of $7.00 an ounce on addi- 
tional gold mined over and above the current rate of production 
in each mine. This brought down two storms of protest: one 
was from the gold mining industry which claimed that the sub- 
sidy was not enough to bring much increase of production ; the 
other was from Washington. The US authorities are troubled 
by heavy gold imports which they have not been able to 
“ sterilise” and the International Monetary Fund dislikes any- 
thing that savours of tampering with the price of gold. In the 
face of these storms the Government have taken back their 
original proposal ard have now announced a new one. They 
will subsidise each Canadian gold mine to the extent that its 
production cost exceeds two-thirds of what it was in the year 
ending June 30, 1947, and to half the extent that its cost of 
production exceed $18.00 an onnce. The new plan has been 
approved by the International Monetary Fund. 

The final item on the Government’s agenda is its proposal te 
restrict imports of metals and metal products not otherwise 
affected by the programme (also moving picture films). While 
this is another restriction, it is intended to be used in a more 
positive fashion. No controls under this item are as yet in force. 
The Minister of Reconstruction, Mr C. D. Howe, will introduce 
them gradually, industry by industry, after consultation. He 
intends to introduce restrictions which, while not interfering with 
capital developments that are nearly completed, will postpone 
other developments which are largely dependent on US dollars 
and will divert capital expenditures to Canadian rather than 
American channels, In these discussions he will bring strorg 
pressure on the industries concerned not only to reduce their 
imports from the United States but also to increase their exports 
to the United States. 

There is nobody in Canada better fitted than Mr Howe to 
make this sort of approach to Canadian-American industry—per- 
suasion with a threat of government controls held in the back-, 
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Coat During the war his Department of Munitions and 
upply was not only successful in mobilising a prodigious 
industrial effort in Canada but it was also successful in “ inte- 
grating” the Canadian war production programme with the 
American and in persuading the American authorities, under 
the so-called Hyde Park Agreement, to buy a lot of goods in 
Canada, thereby relieving its wartime stringency of US dollars. 
On the other hand Mr Howe was not uniformly successful 
during the war in purely domestic controls and restrictions. 
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His wartime control of new construction, in many ways, re- 
sembles his proposed control on the use of capital goods ; and 
not long after the end of the war it broke down. There were 
no general rules. Each applicant was considered on his own 
merits and this led to all sorts of anomalies both between indi- 
vidual firms and between different parts of the country. Mr 
Howe’s proposed operations should be viewed with mixed 
feelings. ; 

(This is the first cf three articles) 


The Rate for the Job 


Whoever is Heir or Heiress Presumptive to the Throne should 
have the rate for the job.”—The Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood, 
M.P., in the House of Commons, December 17, 1947. 


HE trouble ail started when the Labour Party, returning to 

office in 1955 under a new Prime Minister, after five years 
in opposition, decided to cut the Civil List to a quarter of what 
it had hitherto been. The events of 1947 had been carefully 
noted at Buckingham Palace and in particular the sentence 
from Mr Greenweod’s speech, which has been printed at the 
head of this article, had given rise to many reflections. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that it had opened up a whole new 
line of thought. The rate for the job ? Why not, indeed ? 
And why not secure it in the orthodox manner, sanctified by a 
century of trade union struggle and beloved of the Labour Party 
itself? In private, resolutions had been made and plans laid. 

So when the attack was resumed in the House of Commons, 
everything was ready. The first step was to organise. A 
meeting was called and, with complete unanimity and great 
enthusiasm, the National Amalgamated Society of Operative 
Monarchs, Princely Houses and Regal Assistants 
(NASOMPHRA) was set up. From the start it was recog- 
nised that solidarity is the essential strength of any form of 
direct action, so steps were taken to organise a branch of 
NASOMPHRA in every Palace or Castle, with s Shop Stuart 
in charge. When this had been done, the demands of the 
union were formulated. The first was for prewar raies of pay 
with a Cost of Reigning bonus and Royal Family Allowances. 
The second demand was for a 40-hour weck. Overtime at the 
rate of time-and-a-half was to be paid for ail*hours in excess of 
40 per week. Moreover, double pay was demanded when 
Royalty were compelled to work on Public Holidays, such as 
Coronations, Royal Weddings and the like. Thirdly, crowns, 
orbs, sceptres and other tools of the trade were to be at the 
cost of the employer. These demands, it will be noticed, con- 
tained nothing extraordinary or immoderate ; indeed, they were 
the ordinary stock-in-trade of the trade unions. Only one of 
the usual demands was omitted—for promotion by seniority— 
since this was already the custom of the trade. 

Moderate though they were, the demands were refused out- 
right by the Cabinet, on the ground that they did not recognise 
the union. If this particular trade wished to organise, they said, 
it would be welcomed into the Transport and General Workers 
Union ; there was no need for a breakaway organisation, and 
trade union discipline must be preserved. This reply had, how- 
ever, been anticipated by NASOMPHRA, which responded by 
calling on its members to refuse to work overtime. At first, this 
had comparatively little public effect. There was considerable 
delay at the Palace in dealing with documents, but the public 
had been so little used to anything but delay in dealing with 
documents in other parts of the administrative machine that a 
bit more attracted no notice. The first time that the ban on 
overtime excited any comment was at the ceremonial 

‘opening of Parliament. The lunch hour being reached in the 


middle of the Gracious Speech, His Majesty immediately 
stopped reading, pulled out a packet of sandwiches and asked 
that somebody should switch on “ Workers’ Playtime.” 


It became apparent, however, that the overtime ban was not 
succeeding in its object, so strike notices were handed in. This 
was a very different story. From zero hour onwards, no docu- 
ments were signed. Parliamentary Bills neither received, nor 
were denied, the Royal Assent. Appointments were not con- 
firmed ; commissions were not sealed. Exhibitions remaine:! 
opened ; factories uninspected ; prizes undistributed. A 1. yai 
Personage persisted in getting married at a registry office, without 
notifying either time or place. The sudden cessation of the flow 
of authorised biographies threatened to ruin half the publishing 
trade. The King, however, in his inexperience of these affairs, 
did commit one grave blunder. He had very properly refused to 
open all written communications from his Ministers, holding 
that this would be blacklegging. But when the Prime Minister 
presented himself at the Palace, he was not refused admittance, 
the King confining himself to refusing to receive him royally 
but merely asking him in for a drink, as man to man. This gave 
the Prime Minister the chance he had been looking for, to 
proffer some advice, which the King could not constitutionally 
reject. And advice was what the Prime Minister proffered, with 
all his Welsh eloquence apd with considerable embroidery. The 
King was almost overwhelmed, as the House of Commons so 
regularly is. All he could do was to say that he was not rejecting 
any advice, he would think it over—if the Prime Minister would 
let him get a thought in edgewise. 


Clearly another such interview had to be avoided at all cosis. 
It was decided to throw a picket line round the Palace. Re- 
inforcements were summoned from the princely houses of 
Europe. The Society of Authors declared a sympathetic strike, 
Saying that if royalties were at stake, they could not stand aside. 
The comradely solidarity was most impressive and next time the 
Prime Minister’s car was seen approaching, a minor Italian 
prince lay down in the road to prevent its entry. The Prime 
Minister, remembering the old proverb “ let sleeping doges lic,” 
was forced to retreat. 


Gradually the strike had its effect. What finally brought it 
to an end was the fact that the Government could make no 
appointments and distribute no patronage. Trade Union 
leaders could neither be ennobled nor dispatched to govern 
colonies. In short, the whole fabric of Labour government was 
in danger of dissolving. The Cabinet gave way all along the 
line, saving their faces only by the condition that the 
NASOMPHRA should be affiliated to the Trades Union Con- 
gress. This was done willingly. His Majesty, as President of 
NASOMPHRA, has now sat for some years on the General 
Council of the TUC and when the Congress meets next year at 
Brighton, it will be his turn to be Chairman. The Speech from 
the Dome is looked forward to with keen anticipation ; the title 
has been announced as “ What a Rate! What a Job!” 
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NOTES OF 
Parliament Adjourns 


The Christmas recess will provide a short but welcome breath- 
ing space for the overburdened legislator. Though the pace has 
not been quite so desperately hor as during last session, private 


members’ time has again been sacrificed, and the amount of legis- . 


jation that has gone through the various stages during the past two 
months is voluminous enough to satisfy all but the most extreme 
appetites. Apart from the Budget, the only piece of new legisla- 
tion of a really controversial nature introduced to date is the 
notorious Parliament Bill which has gone through the full pro- 
cedure in the Lower House, and now remains to meet whatever 
fate lies in store for it elsewhere. But the continuation of war 
legislation conferring upon the Government far-reaching emer- 
gency powers, including that of the direction of labour, has caused 
some searchings of heart not only among the Opposition, but 
also among the Labour benches. And over the Royal allowances 
in a free vote, the party followed not the Prime Minister, but 
its own chairman, leaving the Government in the very undignified 
position of carrying its proposals by the Opposition vote. 

Though some useful but by no means perfect measures have 
made good progress towards the Statute Book, like the Overseas 
Resources Development Bill, which has concluded its committee 
stage in the Commons, and the Local Government Bill, the 
National Assistance Bill and the Criminal Justice Bill, which have 
reached the committee stage, the session in general has not added 
greatly, if at all, to the Parliamentary reputation either of the 
Government or gf the Opposition, with one notable exception. 
Ia the debate on the lamentable Garry Allighan affair, the level on 
both sides of the House sometimes rose above the pedestrian 
mediocrity to. which the public has now become accustomed ; 
but the only figure who has really stood out and undoubtedly 
succeeded in gaining the respect of the Opposition no less than 
that of his own party is Sir Stafford Cripps. The new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has. shown both insight and courage in refusing 
to prophesy smeoth things. Inherning a Budget from his 
predecessor in the most unexpected circumstances, he was faced 
with an exceedingly difficult situation, and it was hardly to be 
expected that at this stage he would even hint at any variation 
of policy from that of his predecessor... But the fact that he is 
now responsible for the co-ordination of the Government’s 
economic and financial policy is certainly to be welcomed. 
Wheiher he will be able to grasp the nettle as firmly as the 
country’s situat.on demands still remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, of the chief measures forecast in the King’s Speech 
for the present session, all but three have now seen the light. 
There remain to be produced those dealing with Deprived 
Children, Electoral Reform and the nationalisation of the gas 
industry. “The first of these, which wiil presumably embody the 
recommendations of the Curtis Report, should be greatly wel- 
comed, nor will the abolition of plural voting, which is expected 
to be contained in the second, arouse very deep controversy— 
except in the case of the University seats. For the nationalisation 
of the gas industry, it is, of course, possible to make out in theory 
a respectable case ; but would not the Government be well advised 
to make a suceess of coal and transport before adding another 
item to its already overcrowded plate? , 


* *x x 


Glad Food Tidings ? 


The abundance of food in the shops, extra rations of meat, 
sugar and sweets over the Christmas period, and the timely 
announcement of the restoration of the cuts in butter and bacon 
in the New Year may instil a spirit of optimism in the British 
people. Have they, moreover, not been told by Mr Herbert 
Morrison that they are rounding Recovery Corner? Have they 
not learnt that coal exports are being increased, and that even the 
domestic consumer is to seceive a litte more ? 

It is unseasonable to sound a note of warning this week, but 
it is unfortunately stil] far from certain that, so far as the home 
consumer is concerned, rock bottom has been reached and left 

i As regards food, which touches the people most nearly, 
it cannot be assumed that the present and prospective rations are 
likely to be maintained. To take the Canadian agreement first— 
the negotiations hinged on the question of which country’s dollar 
reserves should take the strain, Canada’s or Britain’s. The British 

wanted to prune its dollar purchases of less essential 
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foodstuffs such as beef, bacon, cheese and eggs. But British 
purchases from Canada earn American dollars for Canada. In 
Canada’s imerests the British stomach has been spared, and the 
Treasury has agreed to maintain the contracts. The burden of the 
new agreement has been shifted to Britain’s all too slender dollar 
and gold reserve. Not only have British food purchases not been 
pruned, but only £11} million can be paid out of the Canadian 
loan in the next three months ; the remainder (estimated at £25 
million) is to be met in either US dollars or gold or by increased 
exports. Hitherto, one half of Britain’s trade deficit with Canada 
was financed by the Canadian credit. No solution to the basic 
question has been discovered ; the new agreement merely gives a 
thiree months’ breathing space. 

The expansion in Australian agricultural output looks promising. 
Britain has purchased 80 million bushels of wheat from this 
year’s bumper crop—discussed in a Business Note on page 1056. 
Probably less than a quartér will be available for the current 
season’s consumption, burt it effects a significant economy in dollar 
expenditure. Greater quantities of eggs, meat and dairy produce 
are also anticipated from the southern dominions, but apart from 
eggs, British rations are unlikely to be affected. The problem 
of feeding Britain is partly one of fitting in supplies from the 
northern and southern hemispheres to maintain a steady flow. 
Will there be Danish supplies of butter when the New Zealand 
supplies begin to tail off, or will the ration be allowed to jump 
back to two ounces ? The need to find European food supplies 
is obvious. If enough coal is available as a medium of exchange, 
this should be easier. And the British Government can no longer 
quibble about prices, unless export prices of coal are also brought 
into the discussion. 

. * « 


Bargaining with Coal 


The prospect of coal being used as a barter commodity for 
bilateral trade negotiations in Europe will certainly strengthen 
Britain’s bargaining power. Some ro million tons are expected 
to be available next year, and of this quantity six million tons 


will be earmarked for the 16 countries participating in the’ 


Marshall Plan. The surplus-preducing area in Britain is at the 
moment the North-East Coast, so that the countries of North- 
West Europe are likely io benefit first. With Ruhr output well 
below its prewar level, European demand will for some time 
greatly exceed British supply, and the only, rival suppliers. in 
reasonably large quantities are the United States and Poland. 

The official export price, ranging from 7§s. a ton according 
to quality, is indeed high ; but, with freight charges added, it is 
sull cheaper and of better quality than American coal delivered 
to Europe. Moreover, Britain is not asking for payment in dollars, 
but in indigenecous products such as timber and woodpulp from 
Sweden ; flax, steel, zinc and copper from Belgium and the 
Belgian Congo. Exchange of these commodities for coal would 
represent a saving in dollars both for Britain and for the other 
negotiating countries. 

Next month, Denmark will probably be made an offer in return 
for food; and so, too, will the Netherlands. The quantitics available 
to each, and no doubt the actual price, will depend on the quantity 
and price of the goods offered in return. If British coal supplies 
are restricted to Western Europe, half prewar quantities could 
be offered—-in any case, the minimum quantity is theoretically in 
the region of a third of the figure for 1938. 

The problem confrenting the British Government is how to 
choose between the various commodities offered, such as 10,000 
tons of woodpulp from Sweden and 40,000 tons of butter from 
Denmark. It is easy enough to pick out the more basic require- 
ments to be met, but at what stage will raw materials give way 
to food? Is the Planning Board really constructing indifference 
curves to ensure optimum satisfaction? 

Some countries in Europe have, of course, already purchased 
several months’ supply of American coal, and others have entered 
into trade agreements with Poland. In either case, their demand 
for British supplies will not be effective until stocks need re- 
plenishing or the agreements renewing. Apart from the gain 
to its prestige, the main advantage to Britam from the resumption. 
of coal exports lies in the possibility of reopening more normal 
trade relations with Europe and ‘at the same time contributing to 
its recovery. As Europe’s largest single market, Britain ts in 


a position to improve the prospects of multilateral trade by means — 


of bilateral negotiations. 
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Communists versus Socialists 


Heresy-hunting is never a very dignified or productive sport, 
and it might be disastrous for its electoral prospects if the Labour 
Party were to switch all its venom from the Conservatives to the 
Communists. Yet Mr Pollit has certainly asked for it, and Mr 
Morgan PhilKps, who has called on all Labour Party members to 
“go out on a great campaign against Communist intrigue and 
infiltration inside the Labour movement,” had no alternative but 
to accept the challenge. 

In the new line, announced by Mr Pollitt a few days ago, the 
British Communists are, somewhat belatedly, falling in behind 
the Cominform, Thorez and the Moscow radio. The effect will 
be to damage the Government where it is most vulnerable—in 
the rank and file of the trade unions. Thus the Communists 
threaten to fight for immediate wage advances, at a time when 
the Government is endeavouring to stem the tide of inflation. 
They will “organise more effective mass work in the factories 
and working-class organisations than ever before” to “rouse 
the workers to a consciousness of the dangers that face them.” 
In other words, through the shop stewards and union officials, 
they intend to encourage strikes and damage production since, 
in Mr Pollitt’s own words, 

the production increases will not be utilised for the benefit of 

Britain or the people, but will be subordinated to the general aims 

of the Marshall policy . . . to force Britain to its knees. 

Mr Phillips, in his manifesto, points out that the Communists 
Carry no weight with the electorate, but that they can do damage 
within the trade unions. So far, the Communists, especially 
among the miners, have been “ good boys” and have discouraged 
strikes and encouraged production. The miners are apparently, 
though somewhat illogically, to be exempt from the general 
Moscow orders to make trouble, but the Communists are fairly 
strong in the engineering industry and in transport, and can have 
more than the nuisance value to which their numerical strength 
entitles them. This raises the question which has already become 
@ practical issue in two other countries, whether the trade union 
movement can in fact tolerate a Communist element in its bosom 
any longer. In France the CGT has recently split on this very 
issue, and in the United States Mr Walter Reuther, head of the 
United Automobile Workers, has swept the board of Communists. 
Will Moscow or Mr Pollitt in the end force the British tede 
union movement to follow suit ? 


* AD + 


Last Chance for France’s Moderates 


One factor often forgotten in the recent troubles in France 
is the extent to which the workers and the poorly-paid salariat 
—in other words, al] sections of society below the line of the 
comfortable bourgeoisie—have borne the brunt of France’s 
economic disasters. The rise in prices which has ruined them 
has made the fortune of peasants and landowners, business men 
and speculators, and one_reason why Communist propaganda fell 
on ears so ready to listen was that day by day in town or in the 
countryside the impoverished workers and petty bourgeois 
could see the flaunting wealth of those whom their miseries 


made richer every day. 


It says much for the moderation and good sense of the French 
working class that, even against this background, the extremism 
of Communist tactics has been recognised and rejected. M. Léon 
Jouhaux has split the Confédération Générale du Travail and has 
taken his Force Ouvriére out into the wilderness of a fund-less 
and oOffice-less existence. It will, of course, take months for the 
new independent movement to gather strength and to organise 
itself, since the levers of power lie with the CGT, but the first 
reactions of the workers have not been unfavourable. The white- 
collar workers in particular may be expected to follow M. 
Jouhaux’s lead. Nevertheless, the extent .to which the Force 
Ouvriére can establish itself as a genuine, independent and 
moderate centre of working-class strength depends less upon M. 
Jouhaux’s leadership than upon events beyond his control. 


* 


The decisive event will be quite simply whether anything can 
be done to stabilise the cost of living and reduce the price of 
food. The workers, under great provocation, have shown 
capacity for statesmanship. The question is now whether a 
similar steadiness and moderation will be shown by the French 
bourgeoisie. The omens are not favourable... The. selfishness 
‘and shortsightedness which have been shown in the Kast two years 
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by all those in France who have been profiting by the abnormal 
condition of the French economy gives little hope that a sudden 
change of heart will put an end to their possibly unconscious, but 
nevertheless perpetual, sabotage. M. René Mayer, the Minister 
for Finance and Economic Affairs, has, however, now directed 
his challenge straight at them. The proposals which he has put 
forward for stabilising the French economy are discussed in 
detail in a Note on page 1054. Their essence is that all who have 
profited by the inflation—business men, speculators, peasants, 
landowners—should now disgorge, either by heavy taxation or 
by contributions to a new 3 per cent loan. It is estimated that 
these steps will withdraw one-sixth of the present purchasing 
power from circulation and help to produce a budget balanced at 
900,000 million francs. 

But will the new taxpayer pay? The reaction of the Gaullist 
group, representing the extreme element, has been significant. 
They demanded a dissolution and new elections, doubtless to 
allow the potential taxpayers to express their refusal to pay at the 
ballot-box. But if this reaction proves typical of the whole mass 
of enriched French men and women, then there is no hope at ail 
for moderate government in France. 


~ * * 


Poland’s Socialists Stand Fast 


The tenacity of Europe’s Social Democrats in the most un- 
favourable political situations, so notably demonstrated in the 
chronic French crisis, was shown again at the 27th Congress of 
the Polish Socialist Party (PPS) last week in Wroclaw—once 
known as Breslau. 

It will be remembered that the Polish Socialists, in return for 
a pact of unity and common electoral lists, obtained almost an 
equal share with the Communist Polish Workers’ Party (PPR) 
in the government formed last February, its Secretary-General, 
Mr Cyrankiewicz, becoming Premier. The success of Social:st- 
inspired policies over the following months, and the steady 
consolidation of the PPS organisation, alarmed the Com- 
munists, who publicly demanded the formation of a single 
workers’ party. When, in his May Day speech, Mr Cyrankiewicz 
firmly rejected the idea of fusion, the Communists made a series 
of indirect attacks on the Socialist position. For example, a 
prolonged campaign was conducted against inefficiency in the 
Socialist-dom inated co-operative movement; and the Socialist 
Youth was made to join a national youth federation under Com- 
munist leadership. Indirect pressure of this type has achieved 
some successes, but attempts to infiltrate the party itself or to 
suborn its leaders were frustrated. 

In other East European countries similar Communist tactics 
had produced various results during the last few months. The 
Hungarian Socialist Party was reduced in influence by electoral 
fraud ; in Rumania the Socialists are completing arrangements 
for fusion with the Communists ; in Czechoslovakia the replace- 
ment of Mr Fierlinger by Mr Lausman at the Brno Congress 
was a decisive and public rebuff to the Communists. 

It was in this atmosphere that the Polish Socialists met last 
week. Mr Gomulka, the Communist Vice-Premier, as the 
fraternal delegate of the PPR, told them that, although opposi- 
tion to fusion remained firm among the Socialist leaders, those 
leaders must be prepared to surrender to a clear dentand for fusion 
from their own rank and file—a statement oddly recalling the 
strategy of the “United Front from below,” which enjoyed its 
little hour of Comintern favour twenty years ago. 

The congress debates can have afforded Mr Gomulka little 
comfort, for the rank and file did not oblige. Greatest applause 
greeted Mr Cyrankiewicz’s assertion that the PPS is and will 
be indispensable to the Polish nation, and that his party will 
not play the moon to somebody else’s sun. Speaking on economic 
affairs, Mr Rapacki claimed that both parties made unique and 
complementary contributions—the PPS providing the humanism 
and regard for the individual, the PPR providing the revolu- 
tionary élan. Both in the congress and the press conferences, 
the Socialist leaders emphasised by omission their desire to 
retain the friendship of western Socialists, though their interpre- 
tation of events in France has connirmed their conviction that 
collaboration with the Communists is the right policy. 

Indeed, while the strong affirmation of the Socjalist Party’s 
independence may have impressed Western observers more than 
anything else, it is important to appreciate the sincerity with 
which its leaders justify their policy of the united front. ‘To them 
it is correct in principle, not merely an opportunist response to 
Communist pressure or geopolitical isolation. In an international 
situation with possibilities of war Poland and the Soviet Union, 
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and Socialists and Communists in Poland, sink’ or swim together. 
If the leaders of the Polish Communists realise that this conviction 
dominates the attitude of their Socialist colleagues, the PPS may 
manage to survive the “cold war.” 


*x fo * 


Health Service Negotiations 


Almost a year of negotiations between the medical profession 
and the Minister of Health has apparently only left the position 
exactly where it was when the results of the British Medical 
Association’s plebiscite of doctors became known last December. 
The main points then at issue were (1) the abolition of the sale 
and purchase of medical practices; (2) the right to refuse to 
allow doctors to join the public service in an area considered to be 
over-doctored ; (3) the salaried element in a general practitioner’s 
remuneration ; and (4) the right of a doctor to have an indepen- 
dent hearing in the event of his dismissal from the public service. 

When negotiations were resumed last February between the 
Minister and the profession, Mr Bevan did not refuse all possi- 
bility of amending legislation. Yet the upshot of the negotia- 
tions is that he has refused to give way on all the four main points 
at issue. It should be noted that the first three concern general 
practitioners only. On the objections raised by specialists to the 
Health Service Mr Bevan showed himself far more willing to 
make concessions, both when the National Health Service Bill 
was proceeding through Parliament and in the negotiations that 
have since been taking place. Thus he now agrees that there 
ghould be no limitation on specialists’ fees for private patients in 
at least some of the private beds available in state hospitals. On 
the other hand, he cannot agree to the BMA’s wish, incorporated 
in a House of Lords amendment but later turned down by the 
Commons, that the payment of a basic salary to a general practi- 
tioner, instead of capitation fees only, should be the exception, 
depending on the Medical Practices Committee’s view of local 
and individual circumstances, rather than the rule. 

There is little wonder, therefore, thar the BMA leaders are 
feeling somewhat sore. If only Mr Bevan had reserved his firm- 
ness for the first two points at issue, on which he has a stronger 
case than has the BMA, and relented over the basic salary and 
over the proposal that a dismissed doctor should have the right 
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to appeal to the court, instead of to a tribunal of the Minister’s 
own creation, he might have won the BMA over—at least part 
of the way. As it is, its Council, which will shortly take another 
plebiscite of doctors to find out how many are willing 16 join the 
Health Service, is advising them to refuse. The result of last 
year’s plebiscite (54 per cent against negotiations with’ the 
Minister) ‘was inconclusive, and it may be that the proposed 
remuneration of general practitioners, now announced and by no 
means ungenerous, will win’ over some waverers to the Minister. 
As against this, Mr Bevan has in the course of the last year 
become clearly identified as the leader of the pro-Socialist group 
in the Cabinet, which lends weight to the BMA’s claims that, his 
protestations and reasonableness notwithstanding, he wishes 
eventually to introduce a full-time salaried state medical service. 
Neither party to the dispute shows up well after all these months 
of discussions and only six months before the health service is 
due to begin. 


* x x 


The LCC’s Health Services 


Since last summer the local health authorities—county 
councils and councils of county boroughs—have been drawing up 
schemes for the health services for which they will be respons.ble 
when the National Health Service Act comes into force next July. 
Unfortunately, they have to a large extent been planning in the 
dark, for the two other parts of the Health Service—the hospital 
and specialist service and the general medical service—are also 
unorganised, and it is impossible, so essential is it that the three 
parts should be closely co-ordinated, for one part to be completed 
without those responsible for it knowing how the other services 
will turn out. For instance, how can local health authorities com- 
plete their plans for a maternity and child welfare service without 
know:ng what specialist services and how many maternity beds will 
be provided by the regional hospital boards ? How can they plan 
health centres, when they do not know either what sort of health 
centres they are expected to set up or how many general practi- 
tioners will be willing to work for them? How can they esti- 
mate the demand for the services to be provided, now that a free 
health service is to be substituted for one in which payment is 
roughly according to means ? 
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All these gaps in the data are very apparent m the London 
Ceunty Council’s plan. The Council’s area is to be divided into 
nine main divisions, which in their turn will be sub-divided into 
about 165 health service areas. These will have about 225 health 
centres from which it is hoped that eventually all the personal 
health services to be provided by the LCC will be run. At 
about 170 of them provision will also be made for group practice 
by general practitioners. But the concentsat.on of the health 
services in health centres is a very long-term plan. In present 
conditions the LCC is, probably wisely, remaining comtent for 
the most part to use = existing facilities provided by the 
deroughs and voluntary organisations, supplementing them by new 
provision where they are clearly inadequate. Even so, the annual 
cost of the interim plan is estimated at {2,000,000 for a full year 
from next July. The total for all local health authority serv.ces 
was originally estimated at £12 million. Thus London County, 
with a population of only 3,000,000, is taking up one-sixth of the 
esumate for the whole of England and Wales. It looks as if the 
£12 million was a serious under-estimate, and that the net annual 
additional expenditure to be borne by the Exchequer in respect 
of the whole national health service with be far more than the 
£95 million originally contemplated. 


* * * 


Oil Warning 


The warning from the M:nistry of Fuel and Power that last 
season’s coal crisis may be matched this winter by an oi! shortage 
is Qualified as nothing to get “ unduly alarmed ” about. To advise 
those industrialists who already have the necessary permits to hold 
up conversion from coal to oil, or to review currem author:sations, 
is not, says the Ministry, “ panic action,” but mere reasonable 
precaution. All should be well. This may be so, but once bitten, 
twice shy—“ undue alarm ” about coal was being similarly depre- 
cated a twelvemonth ago. The Ministry has, this time, consider- 
ably more excuse for any miscalculation it may have made. Coal 
1s a domestic matter ; information about output, stocks and trans- 
port is under the Ministry’s eye and consumption under its con- 
trol. Oil, decidedly not a domestic preduct, has a less readily 
ascertainable output, and the Ministry must compete for supplies 
—and for the all-important tankers to carry them im—with the 
whele world, and notably with America, whose recent shift from 
the ranks of the exporters to those of the importers may in the 
long run ease the world’s dollar problem, but in the short run 
piles fresh d-fheulties on the struggling ecomemies of Europe. 

But if there is excuse for miscalculation there is, mone the less, 
reason for misgiving. With all its faults, the old competitive 
system did have the priceless advantage of averaging out errors. 
Those private bus.nesses which overestimated the probable future 
availability of fuel would be matched by others which under- 
estumated it, and the net error either way would be consequently 
reduced. In the semi-directed ecomomy of today, amy lack of 
information or error of judgment on ‘the part of a very smal! 
group of public officials—who have not even, as the private 
business man had, the free movement of prices to serve as a 
po.nter—can be diffused throughout the country’s economic life 
either by direct orders and prohibitions or by a more or less 
strong advisory pressure. The averaging effect is lost. In a 
comparatively small way, and, it may be hoped, only to the extent 
of a warning, last week’s announcement confesses and exemplifies 
the chief weakness of an over-centralised economic system. But 
it is probably too much to hope that the Govermment may take 
it as an indication that they, too, should possibly reconsider some 
of their conversion plans. 


* * * 


‘Threat to the Sudan’s Future 


The Egyptian Government is doing all it cam to delay the 
association of the Sudanese with the government of their country. 
It has presented a number of amendments to the proposals of the 
Sudan Administration Conference and, in his covering letter te the 
Governor-General, the Egyptian Prime Minister states that his 
government will nor agree to the Sudanese proposals unless the 
amendments. are accepred. : 

The. Sudan Administration Conference proposed—and Britain 
agreed—that the present northern advisory council and the 
Governor-General’s Council should be replaced by a Legislative 
Assembly, containing 60 elected and 10 nominated members, 
and an Executive Counc:] of which at least half should also be 
Sudanese. The powers of the Legislative Assembly were to be 
limited for the first three trial years to debating legislation 
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imimaied by the Executive Council, The Governor-General was 
to retain the full power of veto, and in particular the power to 
resolve disagreements between the Legislative Assembly and the 
Executive Council. The appearance of these proposals, which 
were thoroughly practical and took into account the lack of 
trained Sudanese administrators ‘and legislators, put the Egyptian 
Government in an awkward position. It had either to show itself 
opposed to Sudanese development or to agree to measures which 
will strengthen the anti-Egyptian Independence Party (the 
Umma). : 

The amendments which Egypt proposes are briefly—full elec- 
toral rights for all Sudanese, regardless of education or political 
development ; a demand for Egyptian representation on the 
Executive Council ; the extension of the Legislative Assembly’s 
powers to enable them to suspend for one session Government 
legislation with which they disagree ; complete control by the 
Legislative Assembly of the budget; the Governor-General’s 
powers to be drastically curtailed ; and all legislation to be sub- 
mitted to the British and Egyptian Governments for approval. 

Egypt has thus got round its difficulty by agreeing in principle 
to the development of Sudanese self-government, while at the 
same time insisting on more liberal measures, some of which are 
so unmpractical as to make the new constitution unworkable. 
They would, in fact, bring the Sudan more closely under the 
control of the Egyptian Crewn. 


* 


Yet one or two of the Egyptian amendments are sensible and 


should be favourably considered by both the British and Sud#n 


Governments—particularly that which gives the Legislative 
Assembly the power to suspend legislation for ome session. This 
is a moderate suggestion, which would lift the Legislative 
Assembly above the level of a rubber stamp, and which should 
instil a sense of responsibility from the beginning. Bur the 
amendment which insists that all legislation should be referred 
back fer approval to the two condominium Powers, rather than 
to the Governor-General, would strangle efficient administration. 
It would also discredit the authority of the Legislative Assembly 
and tighten foreign control over the country. 

So far commentary in the Sudan on the Egyptian meve has 
been subdued. The pro-Egyptian Party (Ashigga), on the whole, 
consider that the Egyptian Note does not, go far enough—though 
towards what is not made clear ; while Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman 
el Mahdi Pasha, the leader of the Independence Party (Umma) 
and son of the Mahdi, bas not yet commited himself. 

Neither Britain nor the Sudan can accept the Egyptian 
amendments without further discussion, and it is unfortunate 
that the rumours of a conference between Sudan, Britain and 
Egypt have not yet been confirmed. They should, in any case, 
be referred for comment to the northern advisory council, the 
only authoritative body of Sudamese at present im existence. 
But this means sul more delay, and it is a pity that Egypt did 
not agree to the original Sudanese proposals, at least as an interim 
solution. As it is, the tactics of the Egyptian Government and 
its continued claim to rights over the Sudan belie its avowed 
good intentions. Meanwhile, the Sudan Government would be 
well advised to carry on with its preparations for the new 
constitution. Any further delay arising from British attempts t 
propitiate the Egyptians may provoke the Independence Party 
into a premature attempt to set up a government of national 
resistance, equally unfriendly to Londen and Cairo. 


* * x 


India’s Whitest Elephant 


The withdrawal of the Pakistan garrison from Razmak, 
the fortified camp in Waziristan, removes the grip of large-scale 
state authority from one of the most imtractably barbaric and 
turbulent regions of the world. The maze of rugged, barren, 
mountains whch lies to the west of the middle Indus is not 
economically an attractive possession for anyone, and the tribes 
that inhabit & have such a fierce love of independence that it 
might seem neither expedient nor morally justified for apy 
external power te interfere with them. Unfortunately the peoples 
of the frontier are hardly capable of enjoy:ng independence within 
definite boundaries ; the poverty of their highland valleys and 
the immemorial traditions of freebooting in the plains of India 
debar them from being good paighbaats if merely left alone, and 
their own internal factions invite foreign intrigue. 

British policy in India has vacillated between the idea of can- 
taming them by 2 defensive hime im the plaims and the alternative 
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of controlling the tribes by advanced garrisons far . : 

Lord Curzon as Viceroy favoured the former comely eee 
the latter which has preyailed for the last’ two. decades ‘and 
Razmak was the most striking symbol of it—a fortress so isolated 
that its normal provisioning. involved armed convoys on the scale 
of active warfare. In evacuating it Pakistan has gone back to 
the Curzon policy, got rid of a military commitment which would 
be a great strain On its limited resources, and incidentally in- 
greased the mobility of its armed forces in case of trouble on its 
eastern boundary—which the Karachi Government, even with 
its agreements for military co-ordination with India, cannot yet 
regard as completely safe. The question is whether the process 
of taking the lid off the Frontier is one which can be halted at 


aus Boundory between 
Pokisten & Hindustan 





any predetermined point. Its effect must be to produce among 
the tribes an impression that the Pakistan regime has not in- 
herited the strength which has so long held them in check and 
to encourage them to encroachments threatening Pakistan with 
disintegration, In any case a zone of territory inhabited by war- 
like people with no constituted authority responsible or recognised 
in international law can easily become a threat to peace, even to 
world peace. 


* 


In the long run there is no reason why Pakistan should not 
have a viable economy and be able to-support an efficient military 
force. But at present it faces great economic difficulties, even 
more serious than those of India, which are far from negligible. 
Both Dominions have recently held industrial conferences to work 
out overall plans for the future of industry in their respective 
territories. For India this is largely a question of restoring the 
rate of growth of an industrial’ system which has fallen into a 
decline during the last two years ; for Pakistan ® means creating 
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industries almost from scratch in what have hitherto been primary 
producing areas, and creating» them with the. primary. aim of 
reducing economic. dependence on India—a purpose in which 
India can hardly be expected to co-operate with much enthusiasm. 
As far as the North-West Frontier is concerned, however, there 
have been signs that Delhi recognises its’ joint stake in the border- 
land beyond the Indus and will help to sustain a burden which 
may become increasingly heavy. 


€ x * 


Hail and Farewell 


The passing of the railway companies at the end of the year 
cannot fail to arouse some feeling of regret, even among those 
who are wedded to the dogma of nationalisation: To the “ Rail- 
wayac,” a peculiarly British species, the moment is particularly 
tragic. His Augustan age ended with the amalgamations of 1923 ; 
but ever since that date he could enjoy the variety—gradually de- 
creasing, it is true—of the four great companies and some joint 
lires. But now, when even the Great Western, the London, Mid- 
land and Scottish, the Southern and the North-Eastern are to be 
replaced by the monotony of “ British Railways,” his prospects ary 
indeed melancholy. But “ Railwayacs” apart, the dead hand of 
uniformity is something to be dreaded by a far wider public. 
Though the companies according to the proverb had neither a 
bottom to be kicked nor a soul to be damned, they still were in 
a sense a spiritual entity, and esprit de corps—the product of 
rivalry rather than competition—which may so easily be lost in 
this merger, counts for a good deal more than the calculators, 
sophisters and economists of the Labour Party have been willing 
to reckon—a fact of which many members of the staffs of the 
expiring companies are today somewhat painfully aware... It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the Transport Commission will not insist 
on imposing an abstract uniformity, even of colour and shape of 
rolling stock, on the main groups composing the national system. 

At this moment of parting it is only fit that a due tribute be 
paid to that much abused personality, the railway director, who 
is now due to vanish from the scene and will, * like an unsubstantial 
pageant faded, leave not a wrack behind.” Whatever the defects 
of the system which he represented, he played an important part 
in the activity of the companies, and on the whole he played it 
well. His departmental committees provided a valuable check 
on what the French call the “ professional deformation” of the 
technician, and it is by no means certain to what extent the 
Transport Commission or the Railway Executive, as they are now 
constituted, will be able to find an effective substitute to perform 
this valuable function. It is in many ways regrettable that no 
members of the old railway boards have been called on to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the new national organisation, and 
though from the political point of view this is understandable, it 
is surely a great pity that the wealth of experience which they 
represent should be so wholly wasted. 

Last, but. not. least, the. railwayman will certainly miss the 
directors’ personal touch, and their interest in the innumerable 
non-professional activities which go°to make up his social life. 
In this connection it is pleasant to record that the boards of two 
of the companies with directors’ personal funds have contributed 
as a parting gift a very considerable sum in donations to various 
raitwaymen’s social institutions—an admirably graceful and appro- 
priate gesture. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Palestine Bloodshed 


Sir,—I understand an editorial note in your current issue 
states “Doctor Moshe Shertok, the Haganah leader, who is 
suggested as Jewish Defence Minister, took a more up to date 
line when he was reported as having told the press in Jerusalem 
that “the basic tenet of our foreign policy must be friendship 
with Russia ’.” 

Please note I am neither a doctor nor a Haganah leader. The 
suggestion that I may become Defence Minister is absurd to 
anyone slightly familiar with functions I normally discharge. 
Finally, I have not been in Jerusalem for sometime and have 
never made the statement attributed to me.—Yours faithfully, 


MOSHE SHERTOK 
(New. York—by cable.) 
[We offer our apologies both to Mr Shertok and to Dr Sneh, to 
whom the note on p. 996 of The Economist referred. The name of the 
latter was changed during proof-correction to the name of the former, 
under the impression that a printer’s exror had been made. The 


remark about the foreign policy of the Jewish State should have been 
attributed to Dr Sneh.—EnpirTor.]} 


Malthus in Manchester 


Sirk,—In your issue of December 13th on page 948 you refer 
to the Conservative Party as “a party which, whatever progres- 
sive elements it may contain, is too often apt to become the 
puppet of monopolistic vested interests masquerading under the 
disguise of free enterprise.” Such an outmoded and unwarranted 
statement has little te do with the facts and is surely not worthy 
of The Economist. <A feature of the Conservative Party, which 
is well known to anyone closely concerned with its workings, is 
the absence of any influence organised by corporations, interests 
or monopolies as such. 


Moreover, an important section of the “ Industrial Charter ” 
deliberately includes specific proposals for dealing with such 
monopolistic evils as may exist.—Yours faithfully, 


. R. A. BUTLER 
Conservative Research Department, 


24 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 
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From The Economist of 1847 


December 25, 1847 
FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION OF BORDEAUX-——-FRENCH WINES. 


Sm,—I ... have to express to you my most sincere 
thanks . . . for the goodness you have had to publish . . . 
the several letters and the note which we sent to you on the 
subject of the wine duties in England... ._ 

Agreeably to your request, I will now, and with the greatest 
pleasure, furnish you all the information in my power con- 
cerning French wines and the wine trade... . 

Of the different sorts of wines produced in France.—The 
variety of wines produced in France is almost infinite ; for 
the difference is complete, not only from province to 
province, but frequently from parish to parish, and even 
from one field to another. 

As a consequence of the difference of climate, our wines 
are more or less rich in alcohol, according as the places 
where they are grown are more or less to the south, and the 
climate more or less dry. 

Our wines most fit for export are Bordeaux, Champagne, 
Burgundy, Marseilles, Roussillon, and Languedoc wines. 

Of all these, Bordeaux wines are the most easy to keep, 
and the longest sea voyages, so far from injufing them, 
greatly improve their quality. In each of the descriptions 
of French wines very good sorts are found fit for the 
middle classes of our country at moderate prices, and we 
think that gradually, if not immediately, they might also be 
largely consumed by similar classes in England... . 

Burgundy is a very good red wine, possessing much flavour 
and delicacy, but contains a little more alcohol than Claret. 
It does not keep near so well, nor can it bear so well sca 
voyages. Marseilles wine is much warmer than Bordeaux, 
and red also. Very fine sorts besides (namely, —Ermitage), 
are to be found in the vineyards of the banks of the Rhone. 
They keep extremely well. 

Roussillon wines are extremely warm, of a deep red colour, 
containing much alcohol. The finest sorts are really very 
good, and would suit the English taste. 

Languedoc wines are very warm, but of a very low quality. 
Their colour is red. 

The superior sorts of Bordeaux, Burgundy, Ermitage wines 
might be, no doubt, if the duties were greatly reduced, 
consumed in large and increasing quantities by the middle 
and rich classes of England. 

The lower sorts of the above, and also Marseilles and 
Languedoc wines, might supply the consumption of the 
labouring classes in your country as they do in ours. .. . 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient, faithful 
servant, ANO. LALANDE, Secretary. 

Bordeaux, December 10, 1847. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Stalin’s Switch in Social Policy—Il 
(By a Special Correspondent) 


he week it was argued that the latest-Russian currency reform 

has, on balance, enhanced the purchasing power of the towns- 
people as against that of the peasants. The old rouble has been 
exchanged for the new one at the rate of ten to one. Wages and 
salaries have remained stationary. However, currency and wages 
must now be analysed in the light of the new structure of prices, 
which forms part of the reform. 

The price structure presents- a complicated and confusing 
picrure. It should be noted, first, that the abolition of rationing 
in Russia does not really mean any abolition of price controls. 
Over a wide field of Soviet trade these remain in force. The 
Governmemt controls the entire wholesale trade and most of the 
retail trade, too ; and.it fixes the prices. Part of the retail trade 
in foodstuffs and orner consumers’ goods is carried on by collective 
farms, individual members of the collective farms and by members 
of co-operatives. In that sector of the trade prices have at no time 
been subject to any control. It is i to say what pro- 
portion of the retail trade is carried out in the private sector, 


except that during the war that proportion was high and that 
now it has shrunk considerably. 

Until last week two levels of prices existed in Government- 
controlled trade: very low prices for goods bought on the ration 
and very high “commercial” prices for all sorts of goods, the 
unrationed ones as well as the rationed ones, if they were bought 
“ off the ration.” 

Official policy since the end of the war aimed at closing the 
wide gap between the two categories of prices. . The “ commercial ” 
prices were steadily forced down. In September, 1946, the ration 
Prices were raised by 200-300 per cent. At present the “com- 
mercial” prices have been abolished altogether. All state-owned 
shops are now to sell their goods at single prices which have been 
fixed roughly at the level of the latest (the increased) ration prices. 
There will be a difference in the prices of some industrial goods 
that will be sold to rural consumers, about 10 per cent dearer 
than to townspeople. Prices of foodstuffs will also vary slightly 


between the three zones into which the whole country has been 
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divided: the former occupied areas (Zone One), Mosco 
Leningrad (Zone Two) and the northern and oa teoee oan 
regions (Zone Three). _ The prices in the formerly ogcupied areas 
are the lowest ; those in the coastal areas are the highest. The 
difference between the extremes is 10-15 per cent. Since all prices 
have been brought down roughly to the low “ ration-level,” the 
reform scems to be extremely favourable to consumers, especially 
wo workers and employees with low incomes. 

This, however, is only partly true. If the new prices were to 
be compared solely with the prices that existed immediately before 
the abolition of rationing, then the conclusion would have to be 
drawn that the standard of living of the Soviet people has infinitely 
improved. The essentials remain almost as cheap as, or are even 
slightly cheaper than they were while rationing was in force ; 
and other consumer goods which could be bought only at “com- 
mercial” prices have now become obtainable for roughly one-third 
of those prices. The picture, however, appears less rosy if it is 
seen in the light of the very low “ ration-prices ” which were in 
force before the increase of September, 1946. A glance at the 
table below will perhaps make this involved comparison somewhat 
clearer. The first column in the table gives the present uniform, 

ices in Government shops in Moscow and Leningrad (“ Zone 
I”) which differ only slightly from the last “ ration-prices.” The 
second column shows earlier ration-prices before September, 1946, 
while the last column illustrates approximately the “ commercial ” 
and “free” prices in the second half of 1946. 


Prices IN RUSSIA 





New Prices 
in Zone I Ration-prices | Commercial 
Good (roughly equal up to Sept., Prices, 1946 
: to the last | 1946 | (approximately) 
* ration-prices") | } 
—— -— a ene me | oe ——- ities 
i 
roubles roubles roubles 
oe 0D .-00's.sbae per Kg. 3-00 | 1-00 20 
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Se «si .ccccaueas eed ; |}. 64-00 | 23-00—26-0u | 200-00—-220-00 
See aki. litre {| 3-00 4-00 | akg i 20-00 
ner teh 4. sccenmetisatannd 12:00—16-00 6-50 50-00-—70-00 
ee... eRe jlitre | 60-00 60-00 60-00 
Ceettes ... ead aii east oo 6-30 3-00— 6-00 | 20-00-—-25-00 
Man’s swit, non-worsted ......... | 430-00 | 300-00---600-00 |1200-00- -1500-00 
Bene SOC. eda. Sete eee. 260-00 ' 200-00 | 609-00 si 


The new prices compare very favourably with those shown in 
the third column and very unfavourably with those shown in the 
second. The present reform is, nevertheless, likely to be popular. 
The consumer has already forgotten the very low prices for 
rationed goods which he paid more than a year or mwo years ago. 
He took the blow of higher prices last year and is now grateful 
for the relief that the reform has given him. It should be added 
that last year’s blow was greatly softened through the stepping up 
of all wages below goo roubles (per month) by 10-35 per cent, an 
increase which did not, however, catch up with the rise in prices. 
On the other hand, when the prices for rationed goods were at 
their lowest, often the rations were not honoured ; and, con- 
sequently, the comparison between the present and the lowest 
ration prices is somewhat unreal. : 

On balance, the position of workers and employees has consider- 
ably improved, though their standard of living is still low. The 
prices given in the table above should be compared with the 
average wages and salaries of 500-900 roubles per month. If allow- 
ance is made for the value of the lodgings and the social services 
with which the Russian worker is provided free. or for a very low 
payment, then the average weekly earning »f the Soviet worker 
should now represent the purchasing power of £3-4 in this coun- 
try. This comparison is only a rough estimate, and does not reflect 
the differences between the amenities available in the two countries. 

It is evident that some foodstuffs, like meat and butter, and 
some industrial goods (shoes) are less accessible to the mass of 
Russian unskilled workers, even after the abolition of rationing, 
than they are to workers of the same category in this country. 
But the skilled worker and the Stakhanovite who earns up to 
3,000-5,000 roubles a month may now, after the abolition of 
rationing, feed and perhaps even clothe better than his British 
counterpart, 


Incentives Intensified 


The general improvement in the living standard of the working 
class, as a whole, is thus accompanied by a widening of the dis- 
crepancy between the living standards of various groups of 


workers. Those with low wages will probably be able to live 
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slightly better than hitherto, while the earners of higher wages 
will be able to live much better. This is part of the Govern- 
ment’s deliberate policy to intensify the incentives to higher 
production. 

The whole reform explains itself in the light of the campai: 
recently initiated, for the fulfilment of Bane ell: oe Plan in 
four, instead of in five, years. As the first two years of the Plan 
have already passed, the programmes of production for three 
years would have to be carried out in the next two years. The 
speeding-up of the tempo is in part explained by the fact that some 
initial targets of the Five-Year Plan had been set too low. Last 
March, for instance, The Economist suggested that this may have 
been the case with the targets set for the coal industry. This 
has been officially confirmed by Mr Malenkov. “In July, 1947,” 
stated Mr Malenkov in his speech to the Cominform, “ the USSR 
approached the prewar level in the output of coal, copper, 
aluminium, nickel, electric power, tractors, lathes and other 
machines. Eighteen months of work on the Plan have shown 
that the Soviet Union has the resources to advance a number of 
industries even faster than anticipated. Some initial targets of 
the Plan for separate industries are now being increased.” How- 
ever, the speeding-up of the Five-Year Plan would hardly have 
been possible without some sort of a “ new deal” for the working 
classes. Anybody who has come in contact with Russian workers 
after the war could easily feel that they resented the peasants’ war- 
time prosperity. This created a certain antagonis'y between town 
and countryside, which, although it was politically inarticulate, 
could not have been ignored by the Government. 


Can Prices Be Stabilised ? 


The effectiveness of the latest reforms depends on the adminis- 
tration’s ability to stabilise the new level of prices. This in its 
turn depends on the supply of consumers’ goods to government 
and co-operative shops and on the degree of efficiency of the 
Government-controlled trade. The good harvest should have 
secured a steady supply of foodstuffs, provided that transport and 
distribution work properly. The prospects for industrial con- 
sumers’ goods is less certain, though in recent months much 
more emphasis has been placed on the output of consumers’ 
goods than at the beginning of the Five-Year period, 

On the other hand, much has. been done in the course of the 
past year to make the supply of goods to consumers less depen- 
dent on the bazaars than it had been before. One hundred 
thousand new state-owned and co-operative shops—many of 
them run by associations of war invalids—have been opened in 
the course of the last year. Bazaar trade by peasants is still 
permitted ; and price. restrictions do not apply there... It is only 
in the context of the currency and price reforms that the meaning 
of last year’s persistent campaign for the revival and extension 
of co-operative trade has become quite clear. Only through the 
network of the newly opened shops can the Government hope 
to keep prices down. Yet, the bazaar-trader remains in action, 
a virtual competitor with the Government-controlled trade ; and 
the level of prices in the provinces will up to a point depend on 
whether the Government-controlled shops or the bazaars are 
better supplied with goods, especially foodstuffs. 


Between Town and Country 


Much of the further outlook depends also on the peasantry’s 
reaction to the reform. The Government has delayed the re- 
valuation of the rouble until the end of the whole agricultural 
campaign, until its last phase, the delivery by the peasants of 
agricultural produce to the Government, is completed, If the 
reform had been carried out in the middle of that campaign it 
might have caused trouble, The measures by which the Govern- 
ment has sought to enhance incentives to higher output in the 
towns may have weakened such incentives in the countryside. 
The difference between the new prices in the town and in the 
countryside may.also act as an irritant. The Government has 
apparently been aware of the dilemma; and it has given the 
peasants an emphatic assurance that their incomes from next 
year’s harvest will not be reduced by any new conversions or 
other financial measures. 

What has, in a sense, been impressive in all the reforms now 
carried out is the Governmemi’s ability to manceuvre between the 
two basic classes of Russian society: the workers and the 
peasants. Repeatedly the Government has had to swing now to 
the one side and now to the other. The pro-muzhik policy has, 
as a rule, been of a rightist shade. . Policies favouring the : 
workers have had a leftish colouring. At present, social. policy 
has steered leftwards. 
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The Danish Socialists Return 
to Office 


[FROM OUR COPENHAGEN CORRESPONDENT] 


YoOuNG men have taken over the Government in Denmark. The 
third generation of Social Democrats has formed the new Cabinet. 
Its head is the 44 year old Hans Hedtoft. In most key posts 
are equally young men. No one will envy them the circumstances 
under which they have come to power. It is true that they 
gained considerably at the elections in October, but their chief 
opponents, the former Prime Minister, Mr Knud Kristensen’s 
Agrarians, whom they had defeated in the Lower House through 
a vote of non-confidence on the South Schleswig’ question, also 
gained. The only bright spot for the new Premier is that the 
strength of the one party with which he cannot collaborate—the 
Communists—was halved (from 18 to 9 seats). But the basis for 
a stable coalition Government has not been found. Denmark goes 
from one minority Government to another. -The old one was 
theoretically Liberal, but had to increase restrictions. This one, 
although Social Democrat, will certainly not be able to go in for 
nationalisation, nor for very much more planning than there was 
before. No Government in Denmark can today carry out a policy 
im strict accordance with its ideals. Everyday economic problems 
—production and export, lack of coal, feeding-stuff, raw materials 
for industry and agriculture—are the overwhelming questions for 
any Government. 


Severe Test Ahead 


» The new Government will, if it is lucky, have just enough time 
to conclude a series of new trade agreements, preferably with 
Great Britain, but also southwards and eastwards, before the next 
big economic question is at its door. For on March Ist all 
workers’ agreements expire. The trade unions have already stated 
their claims. With increased wages, longer summer holidays and 
shorter working hours, they mean an increase of roughly 25 per 
cent. The employers’ union flatly refuses any imcrease. For many 
years before the war the Social Democrat Government, which 
had been in power for 15 years, always managed to get labour 
disputes settled through the state mediator ; in emergency cases 
the mediator’s proposal was made law. Mr Hedtoft, pressed by 
the Communists—who, although considerably weakened in Parhia- 
ment, are still very powerful in the trade unions—will find it more 
difficult to interfere. Prices have definitely risen, and the workers 
may be entitled to some increase. But, on the other hand, too big 
an increase will hamper the export trade. This wage dispute will 
be the new Government’s real test. 

Immediately after the war the Social Democrats issued a pro- 
gramme, “ The Future Denmark ” (written by the present Minister 
of Trade, the 33 years old Mr Jens Krag), which advocated 
planned economy and nationalisation on the same lines as the 
Labour Party in Great Britain. The party lost heavily at the 
1045 elections, and the programme has now definitely been put 
aside. The party realises that the time is not yet ripe for greater 
revolutions. While the leader of the Communists, the very clever 
politician, Mr Aksel Larsen, coatinues to cry: “Take it from 
the rich and give it to the poor,” the Social Democrats have 
realised that there are not very many rich men in Denmark today, 
and that they, or at least most of them, are doing a good job for 
production. Increased production is the slogan now, and the 
Social Demoérats realise what outstanding work industry has done 
in transforming the Danish commumity to what it és today. 
Fighty years ago Denmark was almost entirely an agricultural Strate. 
‘Today industry employs more than 50 per cent of the workers. 
There is, of course, still a difference of opinion between Social 
Democrats and Liberals on how the good (and evil) things are to 
be distributed amongst the population, but the Social Democrat 
Party is today more Libera] than Socialist. Denmark need not 
expect any great Socialist experiments—and this is not only 
due to the fact that it is a minority Government which is in 
power. The new Minister of Finance, Mr H. C. Hansen, will 
never follow the revolutionary line of fiscal policy which his 
colleague in Sweden, Mr Wigforss, took immediately after the 
war. 


Family of Labour Governments 


With the return to power of the Danish Labour Party, the three 
Labour Governments of Scandinavia are a happily reunited family. 
The old tradition from the days of Nygaardsvold (Norway), Per 
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Albin Hansson (Sweden), and Th. Stauning (Denmark) can be 
taken up again. Their efforts will now be concentrated more on 
showing the ability of their system to work under changed circum- 
stances rather than on new Marxist experiments. The general 
Scandinavian tendency is towards further practical cultural co- 
operation—of hmited scope and purpose. There are frequent 
meetings of Ministers and high officials of the Northern countries 
to discuss professional and economic questions. Plans have been 
discussed for giving citizens of one Scandinavian country the same 
rights in others, for providing standard university degrees and the 
exchange of students and teachers, and for unifying social legisla- 
tion so that workers may have the right of employment anywhere 
in Scandinavia. A nordic customs union has also been discussed, 
whereas there is some difference of opinion on the idea of a west 
European customs union. Denmark fcels that owing to its close 
trade relations with Great Britain its place should be within a 
western European union, if one comes into being. But Norway 
and Sweden are more reluctant. Even the idea of a nordic 
defence union was once on the agenda—whether it was practicable 
or not—but seems now to be barred owing to Russian objections. 

The Scandinavian Foreign Ministers always meet before the 


“meeting of Uno to discuss common procedure. So they did in 


the old days of the League of Nations. But it was rather a shock 
when Denmark had recently to agree to elect a member to the 
five-man Commission of Palestine, Norway having refused and 
Sweden being ineligible because it had been a member of the 
investigation committee. Many Danes felt that, although this had 
to be considered as a public duty, Denmark had already sufficient 
foreign problems to deal with, among which the South Schleswig 
question stands out. Yet the importance of this question is greater 
for home affairs than for foreign. It was the former Prime Minis- 
ter’s desire for an “active” policy on South Schleswig and his 
demand that the frontier question should be solved by a plebiscite 
that caused his downfall. Resentment at this was recently ex- 
pressed in his attack on the efficient Foreign Minister, Mr Gustav 
Rasmussen, a career diplomat. Mr Rasmussen was alleged to be 
a “doublecrosser”” during a scene almost without parallel in the 
Danish Parliament. The reason for this outburst probably lies 
in the fact that, since Mr Rasmussen remains Foreign Minister in 
the new Socialist Government, his policy appears to have changed, 
In so far as the attack was personal, however, it may be said that 
his personal views are the same. But the policy he has to express 
for his new masters necessarily differs from Mr Kristensen’s per- 
sonal opinions, Quite apart from the rights and wrongs of the 
politics of South Schleswig, Mr Rasmussen certainly deserves 
credit for prevailing on the countries concerned to reduce, by one 
third, the 200,000 German refugees in Denmark at the liberation. 


Americans Still in Greenland 


When Denmark was liberated in May, 1945, three Allied Forces 
were on Danish soil. The Russians*were on the Baltic island of 
Bornholm, the British in Jutland and on the islands, and the 
Americans in Greenland. The rwo former left as soon as their 
tasks were over. Not so with the Americans. They had occupied 
Greenland in 1941 (before the United States entered the war— 
but m agreement with the Danish Minister to Washington) to 
protect it “against the present dangers for the American con- 
tinent.” The Danes feel that this danger is now over, and Mr 
Rasmussen, the Foreign Minister, has opened negotiations to get 
the agreement terminated. The Americans still possess four bases 
in Greenland, and are unwilling to withdraw as they do not believe 
that Denmark will be able to maintain the necessary bases. Equally 
Danish official circles realise that Denmark, physically and econo- 
mically, will not be able to maintain the bases—although some 
experts say that it could be done with a mere 800 men. 

The Danes certainly do not fee! that they are “inside the Iron 
curtain ”—and they have no reason to feel it—but they realise that 
in some ways Russia has taken the place of Germany before the 
war. And in the Greenland question especially they feel they are 
between Scylla and Charybdis. What many Danes want—feeling 
that they are not powerful enough to protect Greenland properly— 
is that the United Nations should do so. But it will take rime 
for Uno to assume this responsibility. For the moment Denmark 
plays for time. 

Denmark is—as the war proved—in a very difficult geographical 
position. It has suffered from German aggression several times 
during the last century, and a primitive feeling would be that 
Denmark—like France—should first of all look for security. But 
for the sake of political and economic stability in Europe many 
Danes now seem to follow the line of the British Labour Govern- 
ment: that the rebuilding of Germany is the most urgent problem 
for Europe today. ' 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





D-Day for the Plan 


(From Our US 


M ORE productive than most mountains, the Administration, 

after labours which have earned the admiration of all who 
have watched the State Department’s lights burning until three 
or four in the morning, has brought forth what may be a 
yolcano, but is certainly no mouse. President Truman takes 
time to make courageous decisions but always seems to make 
them in the end, The European Recovery Programme, as it 
finally reached Congress on Friday, shows little evidence of 
the efforts made to emasculate it by those, within and without 
the President’s circle, who either did not believe in it or were 
fearful of its effect on the elections next year. The fate of the 
Interim Aid Bill cannot have given him any great encourage- 
ment. If the statesmanship of the Senate, under the wise 
leadership of Senator Vandenberg, was a heartening surprise, 
the antics of the House were depressing. The final compromise 
on appropriations allotted $522 million to France, Italy and 
Austria and earmarked $18 million for China. 

The debate in the House of Representatives on emergency 
aid is a useful, if gloomy, guide to the fate of the Marshall Plan 
—fcr it is in the House that its fate will be decided. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee will no doubi report a Bill differ- 
ing from the draft which the Administration has offered, but 
the changes will not destroy its essential flavour. Nor will the 
full Senate amend all the strength out of it. But Representative 
Eaton did not have enough control of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to avoid either the 
reduction of the amount of interim aid asked for or the intro- 
duction of China. On the floor of the House there was no 
leadership at all. 

The questions which must be decided during the next three 
menths are: Will amy European Recovery Programme be 
passed ? Will the financial authorisation be so reduced that it 
is left as only a relief programme? Will its administration be 
made unworkable by restrictive amendments ? There is room 
for alteration to the President’s suggestions without destroying 
the Marshall Plan—but not a great deal. The Administration’s 
draft Bill has obviously kept close to the recommendations of 
the Harriman Committee. Amendments in Congress—those, 
that is, which are intended to be constructive—will be based on 
the Herter Committee’s various reports and, in particular, on 
their draft Bill. Each side, as is only natural, will be backing 
its own team of experts. 

There is no doubt that something called the European Re- 
covery Programme wili complete the obstacle race through 
Congress, though the votes in both Houses on the Interim Aid 
Bill may be deceptive, since only the irreconcilable opposition 
came out into the open. The vote of 313 to 82 in favour of the 
Bill in the House when it came out of conference with the Seaate 
is valuable but misleading. The sponsors of ERP avoided a 
roli-call on the first vote in order to take one on the agreed Bill. 


They hoped for, and got, a larger majority than they would have 


done three days before. They wanted the largest possible 
majority, partly to encourage Europe to hang on and partly as a 
precedent 


The most serious danger will come from reductions in the 
amount authorised or appropriated year by year, beginning with 
the $6.8 billion asked for to cover the first fifteen months after 
Interim Aid. There is little room for any cuts without severing 
the arteries of the whole plan. The State Department, in their 
explanation of, trie catimencs, gave stern warning Bat they 

and further austerity in would 
eae lnor aiaee Mr Marshall's 


Editorial Staff) 


original “ something less than seven and a-half billion for the 
first period and between sixteen and twenty billion for the whole 
four years,” but the reduction is more apparent than real, The 
Stabilisation Fund has been postponed for action at a later date 
and through other channels, thereby removing $3 billion from 
the immediate struggic. On the first appropriation $822 million 
has been scheduled for the Army “ for the prevention of disease 
and unrest in Germany.” Had it been included, the total would 
have been very close to $7} billion. It remains to be seen 
whether the Army will be any more successful in getting money 
than the State Department. While Interim Aid to France, Italy 
and Ausiria lost 15 per cent in the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee the request by the Army for funds for occupied countrits 
was cut by over §0 per cent. 


If recent experience is any guide, there will be attempts to 
make cuts when the authorisation Bill is before the House— 
which may be successful—but the worst damage will be dene 
by the Appropriations Committee. In theory, but no longer in 
practice, the Bill which authorises a programme settles its con- 
tent. The Appropriations Committee should ‘only decide 
whether the funds requested for carrying it out are adequate or 
excessive and vote what it considers the right sum. In fact, 
thanks to the tradition of having parsimonious and influential 
old men as Chairmen of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, it has become a policy-making body with supreme 
powers. By refusing funds it can destroy a programme agreed 
and authorised by the House in full session. if is seems strange 
that the House should meekly allow one of its Committees to 
arrogate to itself such powers, it should be remembered thar the 
Committee does a great deal of hatchet work for the House 
which the House prefers not to do itself. 

The most curious spectacle—and the most perilous for the 
Marshall Plan—during the debates on the emergency aid was 
that of the Howse howling down an amendment designed to 
restore a part of the sum which it had itself authorised a few 
days before. The cuts the Appropriations Committee hat! made 
were largely at the expense of the Export-Import Bank, and the 
Committee’s Chairman, Representative John Taber, announced 
that France and Italy should spend all their available funds on 
food and fuel and take no notice of their external obligations. 
Before the Economic Co-operative Act of 1948 becomes law 
there will be many irresponsible adventures of this kind, any one 
of which may cripple European recovery, 

Amendments—some of them offered with the greatest good- 
will—which may make the programme administratively unwork- 
able will be produced in hundreds. Even im the Senate some 
of them may escape Senator Vandenberg’s firm grip. The 30 
votes given in favour of an amendment to reduce the amount of 
interim aid to $400 million is prpbably, however, the maximum 
which any suggestion obviously intended to affect the efficacy of 
the programme will get. In the House there are many kinds of 
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e over the form of administration. The Herter Committee 
is a House Committee, and it has recommended an Emergency 
Foreign Reconstruction Authority with a board of directors 
working with a Foreigm Aid Council. In contrast to this 
cumbersome mechanism the President has asked for an inde- 


egy which may get a majority, The biggest fight will 


pendent agency with an Administrator at its head. Although the, 


House will want to stick to its own Committee’s guns, there will 
probably be a compromise at this point, but there will be a 
long and bitter fight, particularly in an election year, over the 
appointments, If the President has his way and there is a single 
head, Mr Clayton would be the obvious choice. As he would 
probably prefer not to accept such a long and difficult job ex- 
Senator LaFollette is che likely alternative. He would have the 
advantage of knowing the problem intimately, as he was respon- 
sible for the drafting of the Harriman Committee’s Report and 
therefore for much of its quality. 


It is doubtful whether the House will give up without a 
struggle its favourite idea of trustees in each participating 
country to look after and dispose of the funds in local currency 
to be created as counterparts of the aid received, or whether they 
will look favourably upon the suggestion that strategic materials 
for stockpiling should be paid for by the United States instead 
of being supplied in the future against grants given during the 
next four years. Apart also from these foreseeable alterations 
to the Administration’s programme, there are the unpredictable 
amendments of which, during the debate on interim aid, the 
proposal that the American Red Cross should be made respon- 
sible for the whole programme was an example. 


Any measure which starts on its way through Congress seems, 
to the outsider, doomed to disaster or decay. Yet, over the last 
fifteen years, there have been few important ones which have 
not triumphed in the end—after moments when they have been 
given up by even their most ardent supporters. This time Mr 
Truman has given Congress all the materia! it needs to make up 
its mind and two weeks in which to study the material before the 
Committee hearings begin. The Bill has been admirably drafted 
and the State Department’s supporting evidence is clear, simple 
and precise. Many of their recommendations run counter to 
established prejudices, but they avoid the pitfalls of complica- 
tion which would have made the programme even harder to 
carry out than it must inevitably be. The future of Europe is 
now in the hands of Congress, 


American Notes 


Congress Goes Home 


When the Special Session closed last week-end President 
Truman had gained no more than the briefest consideration— 
and dismissal—of the domestic anti-inflationary programme for 
which he appealed in mid-November. But, despite this rebuff, 
which was certainly no more than expected, Presidential strategy 
has been well justified, and Congress has done some very useful 
work. The adjournment was accompanied by a barrage of 
favourable press comment upon the ' skill and timing of the 
Administration’s proposals for the longer-term plan for Europe 
(discussed more fully on the previous page) and the usual last- 
minute compromise between House and Senate on issues of first- 
class importance had resulted in a successful vote for Mr Truman 
on the Interim Aid Bill. The House Appropriations Committee 
has succeeded in scaling down the relief total from $597 million 
to $540 million, and in reducing the army vote for foreign relief 
by $100 million ; but the bulk of the funds has been voted, and 
aid for China, which at one time threatened a severe cut in the 
vote for Europe, has been held down to a nominal $18 million. 


On the domestic programme, the, President has not succeeded 
so well. The Republicans’ anti-inflation Bill authorises the con- 
tinuance of export controls, some powers of allocation for com- 
modities in short supply, continuing regulation of transport, and, 
in its most contentious clauses, provision for voluntary agree- 
ments between government, industry and agriculture, including 
price-fixing arrangements that would otherwise fall under the 
ban of the Sherman anti-Trust Act. Presumably, it covers also 
proposals to restore higher gold reserve requirements for the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 
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This admittedly modest reinforcement of existing authority 
would be wholly acceptable to the President but for the provi- 
sions providing release from the restraints of anti-trust action, 
Mr Truman has stated publicly that he will not accept any such 
measures, a declaration which could only mean that he was-then 
prepared to veto the present Bill. If he does so, however, he 
will scarcely do more than to solidify Republican opposition next 
session, and he is most unlikely to secure any further powers—at 
least at this stage. His political position is the more difficult in 
view of the support given earlier to price-fixing agreements by 
Mr Averell Harriman, Secretary of Commerce. While “ mono- 
poly price-fixing ” is the current obsession of organised labour 
(and thus of a formidable section of Democratic Party voters), 
the President would be risking a great dea] by renewing his formal 
opposition to a measure by which he retains some safeguards and 
which will scarcely alter the actual position prevailing for a long 
time past. 

* * A * 


Commodity “ Gamblers ” 


Apart from many other pressing duties Congress has now 
taken upon itself the task of “ cleaning” the commodity markets, 
where the volume of dealings has recently been double thar of 
1946, and at the highest level recorded since the ill-fated com- 
modity boom of 1919-20. Two committees are expected to begin 
hearings if possible before the regular session opens on 
January 6th. 

President Truman and Mr Clinton Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, have been pressing Congress for some time to grant 
new regulatory powers to the Commodity Exchange Adminisira- 
uion. But the legislators showed little interest until quite recently 
when disquieting rumours began to circulate on the extent of 
commodity dealings by Mr Edwin Pauley, a personal friend of 
Mr Truman, and now special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Army. Mr Pauley (whose earlier activities have shown a remark- 
ably close link between private interests and public office) has 
revealed extensive holdings in the grain markets. He has since 
explained that those interests were taken before his assumption 
of office, and that subsequent dealings have done no more than 
to reduce his holdings “ at great perscnal loss.” On this showing; 
Mr Pauley’s transactions were unwise, but they were certainly 
not so black as his accusers allege, and by no means beyond the 
boundaries of the law. 

Up to this stage the Republicans were making all the running, 
largely on the initiative of Mr Harold E. Stassen, the Presidential 
candidate. And this may explain the apparent reluctance of the 
Senate, until a few days ago, to w.den the scope of the inquiry 
beyond Mr Pauley’s own personal transactions. This wider in- 
vestigation will now take place, and it is reported that “ inside 
dealings ” will involve at least one former member of the Cabinet 
and Congressmen of both parties. 

The national press will no doubt be enlivened in the near 
future by sensational charges against individuals. And it is 
clearly desirable that a complete investigation should now be 
made. There are, none the less, many real dangers in such a 
political witch-hunt. The revelation of substantial profits from 
speculative deals can always be relied upon to produce a great 
deal of irrelevant evidence. and a degree of public indignation 
which, however righteous, lacks an automatic corrective in the 
form of some discriminatory knowledge concerning the economic 
function of the exchanges. Determination to “fix the blame” 
and condemn the speculator can result in measures which impait 
the flexibility, and thus the general value, of commodity trading. 
The private interests who refused so stubbornly to impose more 
than nominal margin requirements on futures trading may pay a 
heavy price for a few speculative successes in the bull market 
of 1947. 

* * ot oy 


Third Party Plunge ? 


The Progressive Citizens of America have at last formally 
endorsed the formation of a third party and have asked Mr 
Henry Wallace to head the ticket. Mr Wallace has not said yes, 
and he has not said no (though all his recent speeches show him 
as absorbed with the idea as a child with a new toy); but the 
suggestion alone has split the PCA, already a Liberal fragment, 
from top to bottom. Its vice-chairman, Mr Crum, has 


resigned ; so has its co-chairman, Mr Frank Kingdon; and 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which provide its main union 
base, have indicated that they will withdraw from the American 
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Labour Party if it becomes Mr Wallace’s vehicle in New York 


te. 

The prospects of a successful third party have never seemed 
more remote. If Mr Wallace accepts PCA’s invitation, it can 
hardly be with any illusions that he will end up in the White 
House. On purely technical grounds, the attempt to get a third 
party on the state ballots should have begun months ago. Accord- 
ing to the temper of the observer, therefore, Wallace’s 
adventure becomes either a Don Quixote foray, or, as one figure 
in the American Labour Party has charged, the instrument of 
Communist political blackmail against Mr Truman’s foteign 


The queston is, if Mr Wallace insists on tilting at windmills, 
just how much of a nuisance value will he have ?. The Democrats 
take it with some seriousness ; it is less than a fortnight since 
Mr McGrath, the new party chairman, extended an olive branch 
to Mr Wallace. The Congress of Industrial Organisations, which 
in the past has given Mr Wallace steady support, is visibly 
alarmed lest a third party should draw off enough votes in New 
York and California to ensure not only a Republican victory in 
those crucial states, but to encourage the Republicans to run even 
more conservative candidates—for Congress as: well as the 
Presidency—than they would otherwise have adopted. 

The PCA plunge may, in the end, unite rather than split the 
Liberal vote. PCA itself is, after all, only that section of the 
progressives who were willing to accept Communist support. 
Given the CIO’s big push against Communists in its ranks, Mr 
Wallace's supposed ability to swing crucial segments of the vote 
in the big cities may never materialise. He may, indeed, score 
his greatest effect in the Middle and the Far West where pacifism, 
however disguised, exerts its strongest pull and the lunatic fringe 
is most evident. From the speed with which many of Mr Wallace’s 
fellow-travellers are deserting the ship, it appears that the fear 
of a Wallace candidacy may prove a substantial contribution 
gee. ranging all but the irreconcilable firmly behind Mr 

ruman. 


* x * 


Education for Survival 


The Commission appointed by the President in July, 1946, 
to examine the status and functions of higher education has just 
made public its first report on the objectives that higher education 
ought to serve. Five other volumes are to follow. This is a 
document highly critical of American educational achievements : 
it demonstrates again many Americans’ admirable capacity for 
criticising their own institutions more mercilessly than any 
foreigner could do. 

The Commission holds that the chief goals of education, which 
must be achieved if democracy is to survive in this atomic age, 
are to educate for a fuller realisation of democracy in every 
phase of living, to educate for international understanding and 
co-operation, and to educate for the application of creative 
imagination and trained intelligence to the solution of social prob- 
lems and the administration of public affairs. It finds that higher 
education in America has fallen short of these objectives through 
what it teaches, by insulating education from life, by allowing 
over-specialisation in its curriculum and leaving the general ends 
of good citizenship to take care of themselves ; and by restricting 
the numbers of those who can take advantage of a higher educa- 
tion. In part this is a matter of discrimination as expensive as 
it is senseless ; it ranges from the frank denial of opportunity to 
the negro in the South to the more genteel quota system practised 
against Jews and negroes at more emancipated centres of learning. 

American education is already big business. The Commission 
would make it bigger. The belief that an intellectual élite is al] 
that is necessary in a democracy, however, is specifically repudi- 
ated. In 1900 about 500,000 were enrolled in colleges or 
universities, about 4 per cent of the population, age 18-21; in 
1940 the numbers had risen to 1,500,000, or 16 per cent. This 
year the total rises to the staggering figure of 2,354,000 if one 
includes the million veterans making up the deficit of the war 
years, The Commission would raise the number to 4,600,000 by 
1960, through elimination of discrimination, making education 
free through the first two years of college, and expanding scholar- 
ships. It urges a redoubled programme of adult education. 

Ends are less subject to dissent than means ; and it is when the 
Commission publishes its detailed findings on how to eliminate 
Sacriminasinm how to reconcile Recent inne with academic 

eedom, how to attract capable teachers, 
the curriculum that the fur will begin to fly, Four Southern 
members have already dissented from the report's finding on 
discrimination. ‘The full report of the Commission is bound 


to be an invaluable source of information on present practices and 
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their correction. One hopes it will be as enlightening on the 
fundamental democratic problem of how quality is to be recon- 
ciled wh quantity. 

* “4 * 


Long-Range Budget 


As national income mounts steadily, the apostles of tax 
reduction become still more clamorous in their demand that any 
Bill for Marshall Aid shal] be within limits determined at least 
in some measure by the need for concessions to the domestic 
taxpayer. The Treasury maintains its formal opposition to these 
demands, but it presumably realises that some ground must be 
conceded, and it has admitted that industry might be curbed in 
the future by a belief that rates are unduly onerous or unfairly 
distributed, 

This short-term debate will be sharpened over the next few 
weeks as the cash surplus reaches its seasonal peak, and as earlier 
Budgetary estimates are outmoded by the still rising flow of 
revenue from all sources. The Treasury, however, is more con- 
cerned with the longer-term impact of fiscal policy, and it is on 
this plane that some of the most useful work has been accom- 
plished over recent months. For example, the Committee for 
Economic Development (an influential body of private business 
men and economists), while suggesting that short-term tax adjust- 
ments may be desirable, places most emphasis upon the need for 
a long-range Budget, based on the presumption that tax rates can 
be stabilised for long periods. 

These estimates provide for a Federal Budget of about $30 
billion a year*in the 1950s, and CED has elaborated a long-term 
tax schedule designed to ensure that, in years of relatively full 
employment, there may be a cash surplus of about $3 billion 
devoted to debt retirement, while in years of indifferent. business 
a modest deficit would exert a stabilising influence. Rates would 
be maintained, despite the precise effect on the Budget in any 
one year, corporation taxes would be reduced quite sharply, and 
some further relief would accrue to middle-class incomes. On 
excise taxes, CED makes the radical suggestion that yields be 
cut by about 50 per cent. In many. respects, its recommendations 
differ sharply from those put forward by a House Committee, 
under the leadership of Mr Roswell Magill, a former Treasury 
expert. The House Committee would apparently raise Tates, even 
through periods of depression, in an effort to maintain a Budget 
balance, and would increase excise duties. 

The report of the Magill Committee may contain some useful 
hints for present inflationary conditions, but it seems altogether 
to ignore the need for a decisive reversal of policy at a later 
stage. Apart from debate concerning the precise level of the 
Federal Budget, the main criticism attaching to the CED repor 
would seem to lie in the implicit assumption that what it terms 
a “ long-range planning and self-regulatory stabilising programme ” 
is in itself sufficient to ensure an automatic regulator over the 
entire economy. Prewar evidence, and probably recent experience, 
tends to suggest the need for a more positive as well as a more 
flexible approach. The CED has none the less performed a 
valuable service if it succeeds in persuading Congress that fiscal 
policy will in the future need a far more constructive attitude than 
a simple debate on tax relief. 


Shorter Notes 


In its first 1948 forecast, the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates winter wheat output at 839 million bushels, against an 
actual crop of 1.1 billion this year. The 1947 total for winter 
and spring-sown wheat was 1.4 billion bushels. Acreage is 
higher than in 1947, but the Department (assuming “ normal 
weather ” from now on) predicts a fall in yield from 18.4 to 14.3 
bushels per acre, 


* 


The bituminous coal industry is showing some alarm over a 
new demand by Mr John L. Lewis, head of the United Mine- 
workers, for an annual pension of $1,200 for all workers in the 
industry reaching the age of 60 and with 20 years’ service record. 
Apart from costs (and some unofficial estimates suggest a figure 
as high as 40 cents a ton on present output), it is alleged that 
about 10 per cent of the labour force now reaches the proposed 
retiring age in each year. The strategic position reached by 
Mr Lewis and the favourable terms of his present contract find 
reflection in his statement that a refusal “ might create a national, 
emergency.” : 
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Films and the Future 


OQ outward appearance, there is nothing very sensational 

about the Cinematograph Films Bri. It has been under dis- 
cussion for the past twelve months, in anticipation of the expiry 
of the 1938 Act mext year. Like its predecessors, it is a ten-year 
measure, of an interim, administrative character. It breathes no 
hint of the crisis in the British film industry—of the cessation 
of the supply of American films from which exhibitors have 
earned the bulk of their profits in the past, or of the serious 
financial predicament of the film producing side of the Rank 
Organisation. In this sense, the Bill might be described as four 
months out of date, for since last August, when all imported 
films began to be taxed at the rate of 75 per cent of their 
anticipated net proceeds, exports of films from America to 
Britain have been stopped by the American producers. The 
troubles of the British film producing industry—or of a major 
section of it—have been publicly disclosed only within the last 
week or two, but they date back many months earlier. The 
two main questions to ask of this Bill are whether it represents 
a useful advance on the two earlier Acts, and whether it goes far 
enough in recognising the urgent needs of the Briush cinema 
industry today. 

The main changes in the line of descent from earlier legisla- 
tion are concerned with the quota arrangements. The renter’s 
quota goes; and to that few will not say good ridaance. The 
renters’ quota required the film renters—these are the distribu- 
ting organisations that come between the producers and the exhi- 
bitors—to buy or make for distribution in the British market a 
given proportion of British films to the total they handled—the 
1938 Act provided for a gradual rise in the renters’ quota from 
1§ per cent to 30 per cent. Of course, the war upset these quota 
arrangeménts ; the British film industry im 1946-47 made only 
107 “long” films (that is, films over 3,000 feet, which include 
features and second features) which was only four more than in 
1938-39 whea the present arrangements started. In any event, 
the renters’ quota was responsible for the making of a number 
of films in Britain which could hardly be fairly described as 
British films. A growing British film industry could not do 
without the exhibitors’ quota; but it should not lament the 
disappearance of the renters’ quota, particularly at a moment 
when the British film.industry can make full use of the technical 
resources and studios in this country. 

But some important and desirable modifications are to be 
made in the exhibitors’ quota arrangements. Instead of the 
separate quotas for “jong” and “ short” films which were pro- 
vided under the 1938 Act, the new Bill proposes separate quotas 
fer “ first feature ” films (it has already been Scen that these 
are not identical with “long” films) and for other films. The 
“ first feature ” quota will be caleulated on the number of days 
on which “long films” are shown, and will lay down a per- 
centage of days when the “ first feature” must be British. To 
be a “ first feature,” a film must be either the only long film 
exhibited, or if there are more than one, that which carries the 
biggest daily rental, or if the long films are of equal rental, the 


one which is shown last. This is an ingenious method of in- 
creasing the length and quality of British ; it will encourage 


the production of “ features ” and not merely “ longs,” for many 
of the latter were merely supporting films of dubious quality. 
The second part of the quota arrangements governs the show- 


ing of “ short” films and “longs” other than those shown as 
“first features.” This quota will be governed by the total 
footage of such films played in a quota period. There are two 
important procedural changes for both quotas. First, the quota 
periods are to become six-monthly instead of yearly ; secondly, 
the quota percentages (of days for “ first features” and footage 
for others) are not being laid down in the Act, but will be 
determined from time to time by the Board of Trade, and will 
have to be passed by affirmative resolution of both Houses of 
Parliament. This method will ensure a degree of flexibility 
which the earlier Acts hopelessly lacked. There may be some 
room for argument whether six months is not too short a period, 
having regard to the length of time which is taken both in pro- 
ducing and exhibiting films. But better a review every six 
months than a hard and fast series of percentages laid down ten 
years in advance by statute. 

Yet while these general quota provisions will apply to a 
majority of cinemas by number, they will not apply to those 
cinemas which cater for the poorest public or the biggest public. 
Of the 4,750 cinemas in this country, it is reckoned that perhaps 
2,000 are of good modern standard. The rest are small, locality, 
houses which deserve none of the superlatives of the industry 
and show old films of poor quality. Any of these small houses 
which takes no more than {100 a week (after deducting enter- 
tainments duty) will in fact be relieved of all quota obligations. 
Thus, to take a simple exampie, a small house which opens o1 
six days a week and sells 450 seats a day at an average price of 
gd. will not be bound to observe the two quotas. 

Of the 2,000 cinemas at the other end of the scale, half are 
uader the control of the Associated British, Odeon and 
Gaumont British circuits. The Bill provides that cinema groups 
of more than 200 cinemas—each of these groups exceeds that 
size, Associated British by 250, Gaumont by 100 and Odeon by 
50—will be liable to higher quota rates. These will rank as 
“ special quota theatres.” So will “first run” houses which 
show films before general release—the West End shopwindows 
controlled to a large extent by American film companies. 
Moreover, the Board of Trade may in future refuse to license 
any further cinemas which may be acquired by these large 
groups—thus giving statutory force to an informal understand- 
ing which Sir Stafford Cripps reached in March last year with 
the three big groups. The Bill also provides that “ special quota 
theatres ” may be required to show up to six British films as first 
features, after they have been certified as suitable for such exhi- 
bition by a selection committee to be appointed by the Board 
of Trade. This again writes into legal form an undertaking 
given by the three major circuits in March, 1946, in order 
secure an outlet for worthy British films from independent 
studios, 

These steps can all be taken as more or less agreed measures 
—in many respects they follow suggestions made by the British 
Film Producers Association about the revision of the present 
Act. it is most desirable that, from the beginning of the new 
Act, the quota provisions shall be effectively enforced. The 
special arrangements which have been made under the Bill 
to suit different classes of films and differeat types of cinemas 
are most Comprehensive. They even include the fixing of lowef 
quotas for those cinemas whose competitive position vis a vis 
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the big circuits prevents them from getting enough British films 
to fill the normal quota. Every interest is catered for ; the quota 
changes will be made with a three months’ margin of notice : 
ths rigidity of quota percentages fixed in advance by the Act has 
been avoided, It follows therefore that the new Bill should 
be made to work, and should be seen to work. 

But granted these merits, does the Bill go far enough? It 
js in many of its details rather retrospective in character— 
and, let it be said at once, not necessarily the worse for that, 
because a ten-year view of the film industry’s progress and 
problems is a useful safeguard against ill-considered decisions. 
There is scarcely another industry in which it is possible to 
go so violently wrong and to run into financial trouble so 
quickly, and the State should not be expected to come to the 
rescue of the trade. But in the quota arrangements laid down 
under the Bill, the Government clearly contemplate the con- 
tinued expansion of the British film producing industry, and in 
particular a growing output from the studios controlled by Mr 
J. Arthur Rank. Yet this group has been in serious financial 
difficulties in its film producing business. An outline of its 
problems was given here last week. On Friday last, the share- 
holders of Odeon Theatres adopted without a dissentient vote 
the proposals of their directors to acquire the shares of General 
Cinema Finance Corporation at par. That company had com- 
mitted, at the end of September, 1946, no less than £5,876,525 
in completed and uncompleted films and story rights at cost, 
less amounts recovered to that date and provisions. At. last 
week’s meeting, Mr Rank gave no further information about 
the changes in this item during the past fifteen months, or of 
the movement in secured loans which totalled £6,638,562, in 
September, 1946. : 

The importance of the film output of the Rank Organisation 
to the new Bill can be stated quite simply. In 1946, as Mr Rank 
has shown, General Cinema Finance presented 19 films to the 
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Mute witnesses to the stormy history of early trading ventures in West 
Africa, the castles of the Gold Coast form a notable feature of the coastfine 
of the Colony. Built by Danes, Portuguese, Dut h and English they served 
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strongty challenged by the growth of the cocoa industry which now pro- 
vides about balf the world’s total production.*Full and up-to-date infor- 
mation from our branches in the Gold Coast covering the cocoa industry and 
other commercial activities of importance is readily obtainable on request. 
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public; in 1947 the figure is 28 and thé company “ will have 
Strained its financial resources as a result.” For 1948, it is 
planning 38 feature films, but these cannot be made without 
additional money ; this can be provided by Odeon, and according 
to the directors must be provided if that company is to get 
enough British films to fill its screens. There is no merit 
in arguing the details of the case put forward by the Odeon 
directors; the shareholders have heard Mr Rank and given him 
their approval. But if Mr Rank’s estimates of output this year 
are accepted, there will still be a great shortage of feature films 
to provide programmes of anything like the length and variety 
of those which have been lavished on cinema audiences for 
twenty years. The corollary of strained finance at the producing 
end, and of the willingness of shareholders primarily interested 
in the exhibiting end to rally to Mr. Rank’s support, ought to be 
shorter programmes for the cmemas. The Board of Trade might 
be inchined, in view of the present shortage of films, to set its 
sights for the new quotas too low. But in fact the only way of 
killing two birds with one stone—to make British film producers 
turn out more films and to prevent the reissue of American films 
already in this country (a manoeuvre by which the American 
renters escape the 75 per cent duty)—is to put the various 
quotas as high as possible. The effect will be to shorten the 
average length of programmes simply because there are not 
enough British films to go round, 

On the wider issues of monopoly in film production and ex- 
hibition, the Bill has nothing to say, apart from the new legal 
safeguards which have already been described. It is question- 
able, however, whether a reduction from 11 to § in the number 
of independent members of the Cinematograph Films Council 
is the best way of ensuring a continuous and disinterested watch 
over the activities of the industry. At present the Council con- 
sists of 11 independent members, two representatives of British 
film makers (to be increased to four under the Bill), two represen- 
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tatives of the film renters, four of film exhibitors, and two (also 
to be increased to four) of persons employed by British film 
producers. It may be argued that 21 was too large a body; but 
19 is only slight*y smaller. It must be remembered that the 
Council has a statutory duty to keep under review the progress 
of the cinematograph film industry in Great Britain, with par- 
ticular reference to the development of that branch which is 
engaged in the making of films—in other words the very section 
whose voice is to be increased from four to eight members. These 
provisions should be examined with some care, for they appear 
to weaken what is otherwise a sensible Bill, by reducing the 
influence of the well-informed amateur on the development of 
the industry. 


British Rubber and 


HE rubber growers have won the first round of their fight 

with the Board of Trade over the American “ concession ” 
m the new Geneva Tariff Agreement, details of which were 
given in an article in these columns a fortnight ago. Mr Harold 
Wilson, the President of the Board of Trade, admitted last week 
in Parliament that a “ misunderstanding ” arose in the later stages 
of the Geneva negotiations, From the outset the United States’ 
delegation made it clear that they wanted to secure reductions 
in colonial preferences granted to British goods, and Britain 
finally agreed to such reductions on condition that they could 
be suspended if any legislation was passed in the United States 
requiring an increase in the consumption of general purpose 
synthetic rubber. Mr Wilson stated that there was no time 
for full consultation about the drafting of the condition—though 
he admitted that it was in the hands of the negotiators for 
two days before signature—and that a few days after the close 
of the conference, it became clear that the clause did not in fact 
provide for the result which was intended. 

The clause makes the concessions in Colonial preferences 
inoperative if internal regulations in the United States should 
require the quantity of general purpose synthetic rubber con- 
sumed to exceed 25 per cent of total US rubber consumption, 
comprising natural, general purpose synthetic, special purpose 
synthetic and reclaimed rubber. America’s domestic formula 
fixes the level of general purpose synthetic consumption at 334 
per cent of total natural and general purpose synthetic rubber 
consumption. The inclusion of special purpose synthetic and 
reclaimed rubber under the Geneva formula would have 
allowed the United States to keep within the tariff agreement 
without increasing natural rubber consumption, for example 
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Recent events have shown that there is a high degree of 
public interest in the continuity and financial stability of British 
film production. It implies no disrespect of the energy and 
sincerity of purpose which Mr Rank has applied to the expansion 
of the film industry to hold that independent production has its 
own important values and must be given its opportunities. These 
the Bill goes some way to provide. But even Mr Rank’s organi- 
sation has seriously strained its financial resources, and the pro- 
vision of funds to producers outside his orbit of companies will 
not be encouraged by recent disclosures of what has happened to 
his own group. The provision of finance and the question of 
monopoly are interlinked. They are not considered in this Bill, 
but sooner or later they may require Government intervention. 


American Demand 


by reducing the quantity of general purpose synthetic and 
increasing that of reclaimed rubber. The American authorities 
have agreed to suspend the undertaking “ as there was not full 
accord.” Neither the concession on colonial preference nor the 
condition regarding US synthetic rubber consumption has been 
relinquished ; each has been held over pending the re-negotia- 
tion of a mutually satisfactory formula. 

The Government’s admission of error has been frank. It has 
madé a mistake and fortunately has taken speedy action towards 
remedy. The outcome of the new negotiations now remains to 
be seen. This time, perhaps, full consultation will be 
maintained with the rubber-growing industry. The US Govern- 
ment has apparently already decided that synthetic production 
will continue ; the point at issue therefore is simply the deter- 
mination of the appropriate level of synthetic output, but the 
prospective price of natural rubber may have an important 
bearing on this. The American Services have favoured a mini- 
mum capacity for producing synthetic rubber of 300,000 tons 
of general purpose synthetic rubber (GR-S) a year. For their 
part, the rubber manufacturers favour only 100,000 tons a year ; 
but American industrialists have no desire to place themselves 
again at the mercy of what they call the “ Anglo-Dutch Cartel” 
—memories of the prewar restriction schemes are too vivid, 
and they regard synthetic rubber production as a useful counter- 
weapon. If the long-term price of natural rubber were likely 
to average, say, 1s. 6d. or even 2s. a lb., American rubber manu- 
facturers would very soon agree with the Services to the higher 
minimum limit of synthetic output. Shilling rubber might be a 
“mental barrier,” as was suggested in Parliament last week, but 
even this will be open to argument in the United States. 
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The American Government's selling price for synthetic rubber 
jg still 18} cents a lb. (r1d.) and industry is requesting a reduc- 
tion to 15 cents. Figures for production costs of GR-S have 
been published from time to time, though they are not 
regarded as wholly satisfactory by the plantation rubber indus- 
uy. It is generally believed that a substantial tonnage of GR-S 
is being produced at 14 cents a lb. (about 84d.), to which should 
be added perhaps 2 cents a lb. to cover amortisation charges. 
If these figures are correct—and there is room for argument 
about the way they are drawn up—the idea of shilling rubber is 
surely more than a “ mental barrier.” 


America is the rubber-growers’ main market. In the first 
nine months of 1947 its consumption of natural rubber was 
estimated at 397,000 tons or 49 per cent of the world’s total. 
In the same period American industry also used 432,000 tons of 
synthetic and 213,000 tons of reclaimed rubber. Over the year, 
the consumption of natural rubber has been increasing as shown 
in the chart on page 1052, but there would obviously be scope 
for further expansion if competitive conditions were to obtain. 
Unfortunately, rubber growers have not championed the cause 
of free competition in the past. Their prewar history does not 
reveal them as the stalwart advocates of the free play of com- 
petitive forces. Yet even now if natural rubber were to sell 
consistently for any length of time below the price of general 
purpose synthetic, it would have more effect in swaying Ameri- 
can industrial opinion in its favour than months of negotiations. 

Admittedly, rubber growing costs have increased, and some 
elements of cost are likely to remain high. A large proportion of 
the Malayan rubber trees are old stock ; about 70 per cent were 
over 21 years old last December, according to a Malayan Govern- 
ment report and only 12.7 per cent of the total acreage had been 
planted with high yielding stock. The economic life of a rubber 
tree cannot be precisely stated but it is generally reckoned that 
trees take seven years to reach maturity and yield their optimum 
output between 13 and 17 years, after which their yield tends to 
decline. Replanting, which was retarded by the Japanese 
invasion, must be undertaken over large areas, and wil! take 
time and capital, 


The second rigid element of cost is wages. High wages in 
Malaya have resulted from the shortage of rice and from the 
general effects of inflation, Adequate supplies of rice will 
probably not be availah’e for some years, but it should be 
possible within that time to increase the official ration and to 
reduce the fantastic costs of rice imports. In 1938 Malaya im- 
ported 650,000 tons of rice mainly from Burma and Siam, and 
neither of these two countries—nor, indeed, any in South-East 
Asia—has yet been able to restore its domestic production and 
to resume exports on the prewar scale. But even under more 
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normal conditions wage costs will still be sticky, especially in 
these areas where nationalism is growing fast. 
_ Economies in rubber planters’ costs must therefore be sought 
in other directions. More efficient disposition of labour could 
reduce the labour cost per unit of output; so, too, would a 
reorganisation of management and supervision. It may in some 
cases be possible to reduce administrative costs by appropriate 
amalgamations. These and other avenues will have to be 
explored. It will not necessarily be price that has to accommo- 
date itself to costs, but more probably costs to price. And it 
must always be remembered that European plantations in 
Malaya are not the only producers. 

Malayan smallholders have always been a potential competi- 
tive threat to the estates ; the rubber industry in the Netherlands 
East Indies, similarly, is largely native, and there a greater 
measure of independence may be gained by the Indonesians. 
Again there are other areas, such as Ceylon, which were 
developed as alternative sources of rubber during the war, 
though their competition is likely to be effective only when 
prices are high. But the production costs of smallholders’ 
rubber are very low, and a falling price may well induce a 
greater supply. Output of the Netherlands East Indies is still 
on a relatively small scale and recovery has been retarded by 
political unrest, but given more stable conditions the expansion 
of production might be surprisingly rapid. In that event, 
Malaya’s present position as the world’s leading rubber producer 
would be challenged. On a purely competitive basis, it may 
well be that native production in both Malaya and Indonesia 
will in the end prove to be a more powerful market factor than 
the supplies or costs of the rubber estates. 

The new negotiations with America will be assisted rather by 
proving the efficiency of natural rubber production, even under 
the present difficult conditions, than by suggesting that rubber 
prices are now too low. It would take more than that to sway 
the American Government from its “infant industry” claim 
for synthetic rubber. A low price for natural rubber is the best 
guarantee against the excessive development of American syn- 
thetic rubber production, for sooner or later, American rubber 
manufacturers would question the advantages of over-expansion, 
on grounds both of price and quality. It must be hoped that 
these long-term considerations will be remembered in the forth- 
coming negotiations and in the debate in Congress on synthetic 
rubber policy in the New Year. The willingness of the Ameri- 
can authorities to reopen the agreement is a fair assurance in 
itself that the Administration would wish to see some immediate 
expansion in the use of natural rubber in the United States. 
But a rubber plantation industry which is concerned about its 
position in say, ten years’ time, will be wise not to take American 
goodwill as the long-term solution of its problems. 


Business Notes 


The Dollar Drain 


Sir Stafford Cripps’s speech last week on the economic posi- 
tion has hardly contributed to the seasonal good cheer which other 
ministers have lately been so busy disseminating. But the note 
of realism, however unseasonable, is welcome—and not less so 
for the contrast it presents with the booming optimism which 
used to flow from the Treasury. Reading between the lines, it 
seems evident that the Chancellor is beginning to share the 
general doubts about the possibility of achieving the 1948 export 
targets. About the course of domestic production, it is true. 
he remains quietly confident. But he is obviously afraid that 
the combination of import restrictions abroad and rising British 
costs will drastically narrow the available markets. The condi- 
tions of a buyers’ market have been ‘reached in many lines of 


goods, and the: price factor is becoming increasingly important. 


Already, Sir Stafford declared, Britain is losing sales in some of 
the most desirable markets because British costs are not com- 
petitive. The latest rise in the price of coal will intensify this 


particular difficulty, yet the Government still does not draw the 
obvious conclusion—that the only way to combat this tendency 
is for it to impose much more vigorous dis:nflationary measures 
than any it has yet contemplated. 


Meanwhile, very little headway has been made in the effort 
to narrow the critical hard currency deficit in Britain's trade. 
“Search as we may, there are still large quantities of foodstuffs 
and raw materials for which there is no other source than the 
Western Hemisphere ”—and dollar prices are still rising. Finally, 
the increasing stringency of import restrictions abroad is not only 
blocking the expansion of British exports but is also greatly 
aggravating the authorities’ task in their efforts to use the instru- 
ment of bilateral trade pacts as a means of switching British 
purchases from hard to soft currency areas. 

Against such a background as this, the reduction which Sir 
Stafford was able to reveal in the rate of dollar outgo is 
hardly impressive. But, on this matter of the gold and exchange 
statistics, the Chancellor is to be congratulated upon being much 
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mare informative than his predecessor, In the four wecks to 
September 2oth, when dollar expenditure was still strongly in- 
fluenced by the demands which piled up before convertibility 
was suspended, the net drain on gold and dollar reserves was 
running at more than $90 million per week. In the followmg 
tour weeks, the weekly average dropped to $65 million and since 
October 18th has been running at “ rather less than ” $55 million. 
‘This is, of course, a very much smaller draim chan that experienced 
ut the height of the August run on-sterling; but to get a truc 
perspective it needs to be remembered that the current rate 1s 
still equal to no less than £715 million per annum. Unfortunately 
the Chancellor gave no imdication of the division of this expen- 
dnure between Britain’s own requirements amd those of the over- 
seas sterling area though he remarked that the latter’s demands, 
if continued at the present rate, would involve “a very beavy 
drain.” Nor did he attempt to forecast the pace at which the 
drain upon reserves will slacken when the cuts in imports and 
other dollar economy measures begin to take full effect. Instead, 
he simply reiterated that there is “ absolutely no chance of our 
arriving amywhere near a balance . . . with the United States” 
and apparently envisaged a residual hard currency deficit of about 
£300 million per annum for the Sterling Area as a whole. 


* e x 

Living on Capital 

Sir Stafford’s analysis of the reserves available to meet this 
dollar drain confirm almost exactly the estimates given in The 
Economist a fortnight ago. At the end of December the gold 
and dollar reserve is expected to stand at {500 million, after 
allowing for this month’s $100 million draft on the residue of 
the US credit and after bringing in the remainder of the goki 
purchased from South Africa under the current agreement. On 
the assumption that gold sales for December absorb {£60 million 
(compared with the November figure of £63 million for gold 
sales and purchase of dollars from the International Monetary 
Pund), this would mean that South African gold has contributed 
£50 milhon during the second half of this year. 

In the New Year, according to Sir Stafford’s figures, the re- 
serves will or could be augmented by an additional £250 million, 
comprising a further £75 million from the US credit, £70 millon 
from the Canadian credit, {80 million from the new gold loan 
from South Africa, and £25 million of dollars purchased from 
the IMF. In fact, the possible accsetion is likely to be sub- 
stantially less than this. Under the new Canadian agreement, 
which runs for three months, the future of the Canadian credit 
(of which, on Mr Abbott’s recem statement, £79 million was 
outstanding at December 8th) has been left very much in doubt. 
During the coming three months Britain will be entitled to only 
$45 million, and whether the remainder of the credit will later 
become available will evidently depend principally upon the 
progress of the Marshalf Plan and its repercussions upon Canada. 
If Ser Stafford’s figures are adjusted on this point, the total gold 
and dollar reserves prospectively available in the New Year are 
rather under £690 million. In October Sir Stafford himself 
emphasised that the lowest figure to which they could be allowed 
to sink was £270 million, so that the maximum which is now 
available to stem the current dollar drain is only a little over £400 
million—equal to about seven months’ supply at the recent 
reduced rate of outgo. 

It is hard to reconcile these figures with the Chancellor’s pro- 
testations that economic policy as a whole is not based upon the 
assumption that Marshall aid will be forthcoming. No ene has 
explained more forthrightiy than Sir Stafford did last week the 
danger of living on capital. After opposing recent suggestions 
that Britain ought to mobilise its remaiming overseas investments 
' for sale abroad in order to relieve the current pressure upon the 
nation’s food, the Chancellor reiterated the importance of 
minimising the strain on the gold reserve. “No one,” he 
declared, “is im greater danger of lesing his independence of 
action than the man who has no reserves upon which to fall 
back.” In principle, therefore, the Government hopes to use 
any Marshall aid, not to ease the burden upon the stendard of 
living, but to buttress long-term plans for reinforcing the ulti- 
mate reserves. This is indeed a‘ righteous attitude ; but surely 
the facts of the doilar dram, and the Government’s inability to 
show how it may be reduced, belie the hopes upon which it is 
founded. 

Meanwhile, policy still appears to be based on the assumption 
that Britain’s balance of payments as a whole can be restored to 
approximate equilibrium during 1948. The imports for the year 
ace estimated at £1,600 million (incidentally, this represents a 
surprisingly smali reduction from the “programme” rate of 
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£1,700 million projected last summer), and in addition there will 
be governmental expenditure of {100 million, compared with 
an Original estimate of £175 million for 1947. At the target rate, 
exports would provide £1,550 million and invisible income a 


further £130 million (including £70 million net from overseas 


investments). 
* * * 


Agreement with Canada 


Except in one detail, the terms of the agreement on trade and 
financial arrangements between Britain and Canada follow the 
inevitably prophetic outlines that were sketched in last. week’s 
issue of The Economist. The one correction that must be made 
to that forecast is that the figure of $145 million due to Canada 
by Britain over the first three months of 1948 is a net and not 
a gross figure. It is the deficit due to Canada after allowing for 
estimated British exports to that market. This deficit will be 
met as to $45 million by drawings from the Canadian credit and 
as to $100 million in US dollars. From Britain’s point of view the 
terms of financing imports from Canada have, therefore, deterior- 
ated somewhat. Instead of one-half the deficit being financed in 
US dollars, the proportion so payable in the next three months 
will be 69 per cent. 

On the import programme, also, the British negotiators had to 
accept larger commitments than good dollar husbandry seemed 
to justify. But since the wheat contract was at stake, the con- 
cessions on livestock products had to be made. As a result 
Britain will be eating rather more bacon and otherwise 
living rather better than it can afford for the next three 
months. After that, Mr Marshall will perhaps have come 
to the rescue of both countries—both of them beset with the 
common difficulty of a shortage of US dollars. As was explained 
in the official staternent issued in London after the signature of 
the agreement, “from the United Kingdom standpoint, our 
shortage of hard currency limits the extent to which we can 
afford at this time to make payments in dollars for goods supplied 
from Canada. From the Canadian standpoint the dollar shortage 
and other factors hmit the extent to which the balance of the 
credit provided to the United Kingdom by Canada under the 
financial arrangements of 1946 can be drawn on to make supplies 
available to the United Kingdom.” 

There are a number of possible escapes from this seeming 
impasse. The first is a substantial merease in British exports to 
Canada, and on this score the official announcement states that 
the British Government “ will take all possible steps to encourage 
exporters to take advantage of the improved opportunities in 
Canada.” The second is contraction of the Canadian deficit with 
the United States. That, also, is under way—but since the 
Canadian gold and dollar reserve is down to $500 million there is 
little room for maneeuvre. The third is the expectation that 
Marshall aid dollars will be made available for purchases outside 
the United States. It is fairly evident that many bets have been 
laid on this particular hope. Al the more disconcerting is the 
apparent proposal that all Marshall aid other than emergency 
assistance shall be made available through Export-Import Bank 
loans. Loans from this institution are tied loans and could not 
be made available for “offshore” purchases unless the United 
States went through the farcical procedure of buying Canadian 
wheat and then reselling it to Europe. If such help from the 
United States is not forthcoming the arrangement for financing 
British imports from Canada after March 31st next will have to 
be cut to a much more austere pattern than that of the present 
short-term agreement. 


* * * 


End of French Inflation ? 


There have been many battles of the franc. None has been 
more crucial, more charged with significance for the political as 
well as econommc future of France than that which opened on 
Friday of tast week with M. René Mayer’s disclosure of the 
Government’s anti-inflationary programme. Success in carrying 
out the programme is essential if the victory which the Govern- 
ment has just gained over the Communist-inspired strikes is to be 
consolidated. But success must be rendered much more difficult 
by the damage which those strikes have inflicted on French pro- 
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1 dificultiés and the future ot recovery and development 
there stands the barrier of monetary ean ”__an observation 
and a warning which loses none of its point for having so often 
been made in the past. 

The budget for next year is to be balanced on the basis of 

iture of 900,000 million francs, or some 150,000 million 
francs in excess of the total for 1947. This does not include 

jtal expenditure for which special funds have been established 
to be financed in part by the franc proceeds of US interim aid 
and grants under the longer term European Recovery Programme. 
The rest of the capital expenditure is to be met by a special 
levy on individual incomes and industrial, commercial and agri- 
cultural profits exceeding 750,000 francs (£1,§00) a year. The levy 
is intended to hit with special severity agricultural incomes which 
hitherto have largely escaped their rightful share of taxation. 
The levy will be payable once only. Taxpayers liable to it will 
be offered the alternative of subscribing to a Io year tax-free loan 
bearing interest at 3 per cent. The levy is expected to bring 
in 150,000 million francs. 

To cover the increased ordinary expenditure, reliance is being 
placed on a wide array of measures, including a poli tax on the 
“idle of both sexes” and increased taxation on cabarets and 
night clubs. There will also be steep increases in the prices of 
coal, electricity, gas and transport, all of which have been sup- 
plied by nationalised industries at increasingly heavy losses to 
the Government. Other parts of the anti-inflationary programme 
are a freezing of wages and prices for six months, restrictions 
on the prices of restaurant meals, and plans for substantial 
increases of food imports (the latter brandished as an inducement 
to the farmers to unhoard part of their accumulated stocks). 

If the plan is to be realised it will call for a tightening up 
of the fiscal administration such as has proved beyond the grasp 
of successive French Governments. Even if it is realised, the 
plan can hardly avoid the ultimate necessity for an adjustment of 
the exchange value of the franc, for nothing in the designs of M. 
Mayer holds the promise of a deflation of costs and prices which 
alone could justify the maintenance of the present official rate. 

* . * 


Coal Board’s First Year 


The National Coal Board’s progress report on its first year 
is good, as far as it goes. It shows that the Board has been 
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active, and to a large extent successtul, both in carrying through 
measures to secure immediate increases im output and im pre- 
paring its long-term plans for development. Each “of the Divi- 
sional Boards has now completed its reconstruction schemes, 
which will be reviewed and co-ordinated by the central planning 
staff, so as to ensure their even development. Improvements in 
mechanisation, with the extension of coal-curting and conveying 
machinery and the introduction of mechanical underground 
haulage, should begin to make an increasing contribution 10 
efficiency in 1948. The drift mining projects, which will yield 
an immediate return in terms ef output, are being pushed ahead 
and, more experimentally, schemes for fluorescent lighting at 
the coal face are being introduced in certain pits) The Board is 
beginning to deal with the pfoblem of dirty coal, and two large 
users, the Great Western Railway and the Central Electricity 
Board, have expressed their satisfaction at the reduction in the 
proportion of unsuitable coal. Eventualty, when the schemes for 
centralised washeries are completed, it is hoped to raise the pre- 
portion of coal prepared mechanically from the present fevei of 
under 50 per cent to about 70 per cent. 


The results of 1947 have proved better than anyone dared to 
guess six months ago. Output, it is estimated, will be the highest 
since 1942, and in the 50 weeks of 1947 seven million more tons 
have been produced than in the same period of 1946. Absenteeism 
is well below last year’s level, while output per manshift is back 
at its prewar level. The improved output is attributed in part 
to technical improvements and in part to the improved spirit 
within the industry. The net intake of manpower at 25,000, 
which brings the total labour force to 719,000, is disappointing 
when compared with the Government's target for 1947 of 
730.000, and with the high rate of recruitment during the year. 
In all, 90,000 men have entered the industry, compared with 
76,000 in 1946 and 48,000 in 1945. Next year, as the abnormally 
high wastage of Bevin boys drops, and as the recruits both from 
British and overseas sources settle down and become trained. 
the labour force should become more stable and productive. The 
immediate problem is to raise the proportion of productive to 
non-productive workers. 


The report is incomplete ; it lacks the resulrs of the review of 
the price structure and any detailed information about costs. Lord 
Hyndley has expressed regret that it is necessary to increase coal 
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prices again, but he claims that British prices are in line with 
world prices and are not an obstacle to export. There is no indi- 
cation that the Board intends to tackle the problem of rising costs 
in the coalfields, or whether it proposes to enforce a national 
uniformity of regional costs and prices. For this vital informa- 
tion the public will have to wait for a second, financial, instalment 
of the Board’s report. 


* * * 


Exports Up but Volume Down 


The recovery in exports made some further headway in. Novem- 
ber and the visible deficit dropped to £32 million—the lowest since 
last February. The monthly deficit has fallen steadily over the 
past three months from the peak of £77 million reached in August. 
The actual value of exports in November (£102 million) was 
£6,000,000 less than in October, but when account is taken of the 
shorter working month, the daily rate is the highest attained since 
the war. On the basis of a notional working month of 26 days, 
exports during the past nine months had been as follows : — 


£ mil. £ mil. £ mil. 
March ........ Bat. JURE... iar. 101 September ...... 99 
GE. ota: 894 July _....... oe. ee. wise. 104 
re 89} August...... 97. November ...... 1064 


Apart from the seasonal decline in August and September, there 
has been a steady improvement since last March. Reckoned in 
terms of volume, however, the recent trend has been unimpres- 
sive ; the index of volume for November is provisionally estimated 
at 112 per cent of 1938 compared with 120 per cent in October 
and 126 per cent last July, which was the peak month. 

Exports of the vehicle group fell by nearly £4,000,000 in Novem- 
ber, though shipments of motor cars and bicycles were only 
slightly lower than October’s record figures. The decline arose 
mainly from smaller exports of ships and rolling stock. Machinery 
exports ‘were approximately maintained at the previous month’s 
level and are again the biggest item of exports, reckoned by value. 
The average daily export rate for textiles was 6 per cent higher 
than in October, although the total for the month was £500,000 
less. There were heavy reductions in the shipments of iron and 
steel and chemicals, drugs and dyes. 

Imports declined during November, the total of £138 million 
being £23 million less than in October. Arrivals of food and 
tobacco were reduced by £17 million on the month ; in particular 
much smaller quantities of grain and meat were imported. Re- 
tained imports of food, drink and tobacco were the lowest since 
September, 1946. The decline in imports of caw. materials and 
manufactures appears to have been due to the shorter month, 
and not to any deliberate cuts. 


* * * 


Australian Wheat Purchases 


The unseasonable rains which have played havoc with the 
recent Test Matches in Australia have also caused widespread 
destruction to the wheat crop throughout the eastern states. In 
many areas the standing grain has been flattened and in others 
disease is spreading. It is almost certain that the expectations of 
a 220 million bushel harvest will no longer be fulfilled. Reports 
suggest that the crop may total only 180 million bushels, but it is 
obviously too early as yet to make any accurate estimate. 

The United Kingdom has purchased under contract 80 million 
bushels, of which half is intended to cover Britain’s own require- 
ments and the other half those of the colonies and other dependent 
territories. The price for the twelve months’ period is 13s. 7d. a 
bushel f.o.b. Australian port which compares with 15s. 5d. a bushel 
Chicago and tos, a bushel for wheat purchased under the revised 
Canadian contract. The Australian Wheat Board desired to fix 
the price quarter by quarter, but the Australian Government 
agreed with the Ministry of Food to fix annual prices, since a 
large quantity was involved and Britain was providing all the 
shipping. Even with a reduced crop of 180 million bushels, 
Australia will be faced with a serious storage problem and it will 
be vital to avoid any congestion at the ports. 

India has purchased 25 million bushels of wheat and flour at an 
average price of 14s. 10d, a bushel f.o.b. Australia. Although 
Australian wheat was not used for direct bartering, the Indian 
food. mission nevertheless promised.to obtain for Australia 
increased supplies of jute, textiles, castor-seed, linseed and lin- 
seed oil. An additional § million bushels of wheat will be made 
available to both Britain and India if the total Australian wheat 
crop exceeds 210 million bushels of fair average quality. In both 
cases a Clause in the contracts permits the price to be reviewed if 
any of the countries enter into an i wheat agreement. 
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If the total crop turns out to be below 200 million bushels, there 
will be little wheat available for European or other countries, as 
some 80 million bushels will be consumed in Australia. 

The purchase price, although below the Chicago quotation, js 
not low, but it is a sterling payment and will be welcomed on that 
ground. If Britain is to replace dollar foodstuffs with supplies 
from sterling sources, encouragement must be given to the expan. 
sion of production in countries such as Australia, which has already 
done much to help Britain’s food problem. It is, however, 
to doubt whether large scale agricultural development in North 
Australia, which a Ministry of Food mission is to examine on 
the spot, will be practicable. 


* . * 


Stock Exchange Commissions ‘ 


Two important decisions relating to commissions were taken 
by the Stock Exchange Council at its meeting on December 22nd. 
In the first place, the Council rejected the amendment to its 
rules and regulations passed on October 27th, subject to con- 
firmation at this week’s meeting, by which the amount below 
which full commission would be charged was to be raised from 
£2,500 to £5,000. There had been little public sympathy for 
this change and perhaps even less enthusiasm among brokers. 
And the reaction of the larger clients, mainly institutional in- 
vestors, during the period which the Council had wisely allowed 
to test the reaction of opinion to the proposed change, was frankly 
adverse. But the Council has confirmed the amendments—which 
will not come into effect until January 1, 1949—to abolish the 
rebates of commission on Stock Exchange business hitherto con- 
ceded to accountants, solicitors, trustee departments of banks and 
insurance companies and the Public Trustee,-and to increase the 
annual registration fecs for agents from 3 to $0 guineas and for 
attachés from 3 to 25 guineas. These amendments were discussed 
in The Economist on December 6th and 13th. 

_ Although the Council deliberated for over two hours before re- 
jecting the one and confirming the other, it has taken the course 
generally expected. Whatever the pros and cons of the matter 
may be, especially of the retention of the right to share com- 
missions by the banks—this discrimination in favour of the banks 
has been found unpalatable in many quarters—the test of the 
amendments from the brokers’ point of view will be the effect on 
the amount of new business initiated. Experience will show 
whether the volume of new business which ‘reaches the London 
Stock Exchange direct will be increased by these changes or 
whether the business formerly undertaken by the dispossessed 
agents will flow towards the provincial stock exchanges or will be 
placed through the banks, who will retain their one-third share 
of commissions. 

. * + 


Coal-to-Oil Queue 


Mr Robens, on the heels of his Minister’s favourable review 
of the coal position, admitted last week that the coal-to-oil con- 
version programme is again out of gear. It started too slowly to 
alleviate the coal shortage last winter ; then it accelerated ; and 
now, when coal output is rising, the programme has to be cur- 
tailed owing to the prospective shortage of fuel oil in 1948. Too 
many schemes have been authorised, so, once again, the Govern- 
ment is resorting to a system of priorities. It will be the task 
of the Petroleum Board to form the uncompleted schemes into 
a queue so that they come into operation “ as additional supplies 
of oil become available.” Last April, consumption of fuel oil 
under the programme had reached an annual rate of only 
1,100,000 tons instead of the 2,000,000 tons planned ; .today, the 
programme accounts for 2,200,000 tons out of a total fuel oil 
consumption of 3,500,000 tons, and new authorisations made 
under the impetus of the coal crisis (until they ceased abruptly 
in August) imply a consumption rate of §,500,000 ions by the 
end of 1948. 3 

This progressive increase in demand is impossible to meet. 
The immediate problem is transport and the long term problem 
costs ; both have been directly affected by the increase in demand 
for oil all over the world. In particular, American demand, which 
represents three-quarters of the world total, has increased by 
70 per cent over 1938. The United States of America is now a 
net importer of oil. 

The British tanker fleet, now at prewar strength, is i 
to cater for this country’s increased oil requirements. 
to-oil conversion p alone will call for the 
some 60 additional tankers. Mr Robens hoped that 
to service by the US Maritime Commission of the 
half of the 300 tankers it laid up at the end of the 
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case the tanker situation in the second half of 1948, but it has 
to be borne in mind that a large proportion of this tonnage was 
built for the war in the Pacific and is not very suitable for trade 
with western European ports. , 


* * + 
Design for Glass 


The working party report on the hand-blown domestic glass- 
ware industry has been published this week.* This section of the 
domestic glassware industry may be differentiated from the hand 
pressing and machine sections, which have a similar though not 
identical range of products, Stemware, that is wine and spirit 
glasses, is made exclusively by the hand-blown section, but there 
is a wide range of tumblers, mugs, trinket sets and the like which 
all three sections produce in common. A good proportion of the 
hand-blown ware is decorated, usually by cutting or engraving. 
In short, this is the section which ‘has made British crystal glass 
(there are several Scottish firms) famous throughout the world. 

Many of the glass-blowing section’s problems are reminiscent 
of those of the pottery industry. There is the same concentration 
in a few areas, the same technical backwardness and poor factory 
conditions, a similar struggle for survival by family businesses 
against foreign imports dumped at low priczs (at least before 
the war), and the same reluctance by labour to enter an industry 


‘ which has a tradition of long hours in ill-lit, badly ventilated 


workshops. ‘ 

The working party plunges straight into the short-term problem. 
The report considers that steps should be taken to prevent dump- 
ing by foreign firms, and that the current level ef import duties 
should be maintained. Before the war imported glass and fancy 
ware (which includes hand-blown glassware) accounted for half 
the consumption in the British market. This gap could be filled, 
an export level attained and advantage taken of the higher pur- 
chasing power of the better paid workers, in the opinion of the 
working party, by encouraging the industry to expand production 
to three times its prewar level. They would attract workers to the 
industry by imaginative recruitment methods, better technical 
training and opportunities for advancement and the use of teams 
of European Voluntary Workers, Encouraging these teams, or 
“chairs” as they are called in the industry, would lead, it is 
argued, to the establishment of self-contained glass-making units 
within firms which would not interfere with the promotion of 
British workers, 

A three-fold expansion of production could be accompanied, 
in the working party’s opinion, by the mechanisation of certain 
processes, drawing upon American and Swedish experience, and 
by improved factory layout and increased research. ‘There are 
the usual recommendations on standard methods of costing, hall- 
marking of goods and the provision of statistics, but the working 
party wisely refrained from burdening this small section of the 
glass industry, which employs only a few thousand workers, with 
a recommendation for a development council. 

It is quite clear from the report that if the hand-blown crystal 
glass industry is ever to break away from the hampering tradition 


‘ of “English” glass design, so dear to purchasers of crystal in the 


American market, and so obtain a foothold in the overseas market 
in glass of contemporary style, that time is now. The industry 
is short of cutters and decorators, These were transferred to other 
employment during the war, while actual glassmakers were re- 
tained. There is an opportunity here for introducing economy of 
style while. maintaining the industry’s reputation for quality. 
There is little doubt that the glassmakers could improve on next 
year’s export target and hold the improvement in the long run. 


* * * 


Shipbuilding Costs 


Some popular fallacies on the subject of shipbuilding finance 
were exploded by Sir William Crawford Currie at the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation meeting last week. One mis- 
conception was that ‘the initial allowances under the Income Tax 
Act, 1945, are some form of free git from the Exchequer ; Sir 
William pointed out that they are simply an advance instalment 
of the wear-and-tear allowance which would normally accrue 
between the sixteenth and twentieth years of a ship’s life and 
that they in no way help to make “an econamic unit out of an 
expensive ship.” In fact, these allowances have been granted to 
assist in making good the omission during the war years of depre- 
ciation allocations on the scale necessary to replace tonnage. 
The chairman referred to a suggestion that the Government 











* Board of Trade Working Party reports: Hand-blown Domestic 
Glassware. HMSO. 1s. 
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Tonnage Replacement Account could be used to offset the present 
high cost of tonnage, and stated that this reserve would not be 
used for writing down the present high cost of tonnage until it 
was known at what level the cost of new construction was likely to 
be stabilised. It was the intention of the company to write down 
the cost of more expensive ships to that level by applying this 
reserve, but this will only be done should a lower level of building 
costs be realised. In the meantime, the company will follow the 
principle of ailowing for depreciation on the full cost of 
construction. ‘ 

The present inflated costs of construction are a source of anxiety 
to shipowners, who are generally sceptical of being able to earn a 
corresponding level of net revenue to match them, especially over 
a period of years. They are not misled by the present buoyancy 
of freights and cargoes, as the conservative dividend policy of 
P & O well testifies. As a measure of the rise in shipbuilding 
costs, Sir William stated that whereas in 1915 the cost of dry 
cargo liners averaged {£12-£15 per gross registered ton, the figure 
had risen just after 1920 to £30-£36 and was at the present time 
between £55-and £66. 


* * x 
Dissatisfaction about Tin 


The recent controversy between the Malayan rubber growers 
and the British Government about the American “concession ” 
has been quickly followed by sharp criticism from the Malayan 
tin industry, which is charging the Colonial Office with “ apparent 
misrepresentation ” about the increase in prices. Malavan pro- 
ducers now receive £500 a ton instead of £423 and Nigerian {£477 
a ton instead of £405 15s. Malayan producers are dissatisfied 
with the new price, and they complain that the Colonial Office 
advised the Malayan Union Government that the Malayan 
Chzember of Mines in London, which negotiated on prices with 


the Ministry of Supply, “accept the position and do not object~ 


to the proposed announcement.” The Malayan Chamber of 
Mines emphatically states that it told the’ Ministry that it was 
unable to agree to the new price, and it has registered a protest. 
Presumably these sharp words are being investigated officially, 

As to the new prices, the European producers in Malaya con- 
sider them “ inadequate,” but their real case rests on the high 
costs of the Chinese section of the industry. Even at £500 a 
ton the Chinese producers, it is said, will be making a loss and 
sooner or later they will not be able to maintain their present 
scale of output. Nigerian producers, on the other hand, seem to 
be content. The Ministry of Supply hold that. the new price 
would give a profit to the majority of Malayan. producers and 
consider it to be the highest level at which consumers would be 
willing buyers. The Ministry, however, will be prepared. to 
reconsider the matter if the contract price paid by the United 
States for Bolivian ore turns out to be higher, though no retros- 
pective payments will be made. 


* * * 


Progress in Savings ? 


So often this year has it been necessary to draw attention to 
the depressing trend of smal! savings that a better performance 
recently ought not to pass without comment. The last discus- 
sion in these columns (on November 15th) proved to have been 
written at the very nadir of the contra-seasonal decline. In the 
week to November tsi, influenced perhaps by the rush to forestall 
the so-called emergency budget, net savings totalled only 
£1,573,000—-computed, as usual, without allowing for interest paid 
out on encashed saving; certificates, for accrued interest, or for 
redemptions of Defence Bonds at maturity. But in each of the 
three following weeks the total, similarly computed, steadily 
improved—and it was not until the week to December 13th (the 
period covered by the latest returns) that the customary influence 
of Christmas began to assert itself, as the following figures 
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For three successive weeks, therefore, the figures were the 
best since the opening weeks of the financial year, when new 
subscriptions were being swollen by the delayed effect of the 
last-minute rush for the old series of savings certificates and by 
the raising of the limit upon individual holdings of the new. And 
in the first week of this month the total at last hit the target 
rate, which is {1,000,000 a day for the full leap year, with no 
let-up for Sundays and holidays. 


Unfortunately, it would be premature to acclaim this progres- 
sion as the latest “success” story. The reversal of the dreary 
trend is very welcome, especially as it was carried so close 
to Christmas. But it is noteworthy that the change synchronised 
with the first distr:bution of the war damage “ value ” payments, 
to a total of £100 million. Moreover, the Treasury started in 
mid-September to pay out this year’s batch of post-war credits 
to elderly folk, since when some £41 million has been disbursed, 
of which £16 million related to the seven weeks covered by the 
above table. In the same seven weeks a further £17 million of 
3 per cent Defence Bonds were redeemed at maturity (as distinct 
from the prior encashments which are allowed as a deduction in 
the official figures), making total redemptions of £68 million in 
the current financial year (to Decémber 13th). Unless reinvested, 
all these receipts are equivalent to dis-saving ; and to compute the 
irue net savings by “small” savers a high proportion of the 
Defence Bond redemptions and Post-war Credits, and some portion 
of the War Damage receipts, ought to be ranked, on a strict 
reckoning, against the official figure of “net” savings. 

The ové@rall picture, therefore, is still highly depressing, and 
fer the present the change of trend must be regarded as incon- 
clusive. But if the public wants to minimise the risk of having 
its money surpluses forcibly extracted from it by additional taxa- 
tion or diss.pated by further rises in the real cost of living, it will 
need to keep up the recent rising progression, even after the flow 
of Governmental monies ceases. Even if the target rate were 
to be hit in every remaining. week of the financial year, the 
year’s official total would still be almost 40 per cent below the 
figure of £366 million which Mr Dalton “ wrote into” his budget 
last April. Since then the inflationary gap has widened further, 
and will widen even more sharply if the export drive makes 
real headway. 


* * 


More Floating Debt 


The early part of this financial year, as Mr Dalton constantly 
pointed out, was marked by an abnormally large reduction m 
the nominal total of floating debt, but, in spite of the huge rate 
of external borrowings and of fimance by sales of gold, the 
Treasury will enter the year’s main revenue season with a total 
of “active” debt very littl different from what it was at the 
outset. At March 31st last the total floating debt stood at £6,954.6 
million, the highest level ever touched ; by June 30th it was down 
to £6,529.2 million, a decline of no less than £425 million. But, 
as is now well known, by far the greater part of this movement 
resulted simply from the “ clawing back ” of unspent notes, which, 
except for such items as the recovery of the NAAFI surplus 
monies, took the form merely of transfers between Government 
departments, Of the revenue ostensibly collected in the first 
quarter of the year, roughly £200 million appears to have com- 
prised purely nominal receipts, and the amount may even have 
been larger. Its counterpart in the Government accounts was 
apparently a cancellation of departmental ways and means 
advances rather than of internally-held “tap” Treasury bills, for 
the former item dropped during the quarter from the high level 
of £613.5 million to £369.9 million, and it is noteworthy that 
the subsequent recession has been small, 


This suggests that the decline which occurred in the ensuing 
two months in other forms of floating debt held outside the 
banking System was attributable to the reduction in overseas 
holdings of sterling rather than to further juggling with the 
revenue accounts. To analyse these changes, it is necessary to 
take dates other than the quarter-ends, because of the difficulty 
otherwise of estimating the distribution of Treasury bills between 
“tap” and “tender.” This has been done in the following 
table, which divides the total floating debt into the portions 
taken up by Governmental bodies and other special quarters 
(including, in particular, overseas monetary authorities) and thase 
taken up in the first instance by the domestic banking system and 
the discount market. The division of the tender issue of bills 
between the discount market and other tenderers assumes that 
the market applies for an amount equal to the total bills offered 
each week ; the result is probably a moderate under-estimate, but 
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any error when comparing the figures at different dates will not 
be large. Apart from this, it should be emphasised that’ the 
figures do not estimate the amount of bills held by the discount 
market at the given dates, but only the amount of the then out- 
standing issue which was allotted to the market im the’ first 
instance. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FLOATING DEBT 
£ {million} 
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} 2,499 J 2,393 } 2,469 ; 2,474 
Total Ploabing Deh voi...c. ccc beececu es 694 | 659 | 635 | 6512 
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j * Thirteen weeks’ cumulative total of estimated allotments to the discount market at the 
tenders. 

It will be seen that in the first period the aggregate of bills issued 
to special quarters actually rose slightly, whereas in the ensuing 
two months which culminated in the suspension of sterling con- 
vertibility it dropped by more than £200 million. A large part 
of this movement must have reflected the reduction in overseas 
sterling balances or their conversion into cash, but other influences 
were probably further “clawings-back” and direct and indirect 
support for the gilt-edged market. 

Total “ special” holdings, it will be noted, reached their nadir 
at the time of the convertibility suspension, at almost £470 
million below the high figure of early April ; during this period 
the “active ” portion of the debt declined by only £130 million. 
Since end-August, however, these trends have been reversed. 
Despite the continued heavy recourse to external sources of 
finance, the total floating debt has risen by almost £170 million, 
mainly in consequence of heavy disclosed outlays for “ below- 
line” items by the Exchequer, especially the war damage pay- 
ments. As a result, there has been a large expansiofi in that 
portion of the debt which is financed through the banking system, 
and its total now, despite the decline of £430 million in aggregate 
floating debt over the whole period, is a mere £25 million less 
than it was at the beginning of the financial year. The recent 
growth in tap bills must be attributed primarily to the sales of 
gold, but in view of probability that the preparations for the 
redemption of the 3 per cent Conversion Loan have involved a 
net intake of gilt-edged securities Gnvolving corresponding re- 
leases of departmentally-held bills), it is possible that there has 
been some recovery in overseas bill holdings, although this pre- 
sumption is not supported by the further fall in non-market 
tender bills. 

* * * 


Miles Aircraft 


The original injunction to postpone the hearing of the 
application to force the liquidation of Miles Aircraft, which was 
granted by the courts in November, has been extended for a 
further period of three weeks. In September Mr S. R. Hogg was 
appointed manager to reorganise the affairs of the company, 
following the unexpected disclosure that the company was work- 
ing at a loss ; he is now given further time to complete his scheme 
for submission for the approval of creditors and shareholders. 
The original petition for the compulsory liquidation of the com- 
pany was made in November on behalf of the smaller creditors 
by Titanine, Limited, producers of industrial lacquers, to whom 
Miles Aircraft owe a sum of £5,837 for goods sold and delivered. 
The larger creditors, which include Blackburn Aircraft, De la 
Rue Extrusions, Smiths Aircraft Instruments and Sperry Gyro- 
scope, rank for sums together exceeding over £200,000 and have 
consistently opposed the idea of liquidation. 

It has been stated that the trading loss of Miles Aircraft for 
ten months of the year ending December 31, 1947, has amounted 


to £630,000. This is a measure of the manager’s problem. In’ 


a citcular issued on November rst, Mr Hogg expressed his con- 


fidence that he had a fair chance of restoring the fortunes of the 


company, and at the same time he enjoined all creditors to be 


patient and to await his scheme. But by his action in promising 
to pay only those from whom he had personally ordered goods 
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Metry-go-round 


To take solid particles out of gravy or keep back 
leaves from tea, the housewife uses a strainer. 
The chemist, who often has to remove fine 
sediments from liquids, employs a funnel lined 
with a piece of porous paper. The pores are large 
enough to let the liquid through but too small for 
the solids, which are thus retained and ‘ filtered off’. 
Quite frequently however, the specks of suspended 
matter are so minute that they either choke the 
pores of the filter or pass straight through. It is, 
for example, useless to try to remove bacteria from 
contaminated water by filtration through paper. 
When particles of such extreme fineness have to 
be separated from a liquid, recourse must be had 
to a centrifuge, such as is shown in the illustration. 
The sample placed in a special cup is whirled 
round and round at perhaps two or three thousand 
revolutions a minute. Like holiday makers on a 
roundabout, the particles are swung outwards with 
gathering force, and eventually all are pressed to 
the bottom of the cup. The centrifuge is then 
stopped and the clear liquid is poured off, leaving 
the solid. Both solid and liquid can then be 
examined. ‘The centrifuge is an invaluable piece 
of equipment in biochemical and 

bacteriological _ investigations. 

TheBritish chemicalindustry was 

quick to harness this natural force 

in. its efforts to provide better 

service to other manufacturers. 








JUST LIKE HIS DAD! 


In more and more schools, lessons on dull or 
difficult subjects now ‘ comie alive ’ on the screen. 
Heredity in Animals is the title of a recent educa- 
tional film on biology. Other subjects successfully 
filmed for classroom use include geography, 
botany and even history. 


Most of us can remember only too well the bad 
old days when many children were unfairly held 
back because they found it difficult to learn from 
words alone. It was no good for the teacher to 
ask ‘Do you see?” There was nothing for them 
to see. So they had either to be labelled dunces 
or to pretend to understand when they didn’t. 
The teacher of today wants all his pupils to have 
an equal chance, whether they learn best from 
words or pictures. That is why the aew educa- 
tional films now being made in Britain are being 
welcomed by educationists all over the world. 


Learning without tears ? Perhaps it will never be 
that. But the educational film is helping more and 
more children to say ‘1 SEE ’—and really mean it. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LTD. 
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and services since September 26, 1947, when he was appointed, 
Mr Hogg roused certain small creditors to take action in the 
Courts. In its present application Titanine has the support of 
creditors ranking in all for £62,000. Although debts owed to this 
group of creditors were obviously incurred before the date of 
Mr Hogg’s appointment, and they are acutely conscious of the 
discrimination against them, there can be little advantage to either 
small or large creditors in forcing the liquidation of the company 
at this stage. The manager remains busy on his scheme, and has 
received interim protection from the Courts. 


* * * . 


Coal Compensation Progress 


The Minister of Fuel and Power recently gave a statement 
of the progress made to date in settling the compensation to be 
paid to individual colliery companies taken over last January 
under the Coal Industry Act. The Central Valuation Board 
has now been constituted and is to commence its work next 
month, but contrary to what had been commonly thought, the 
District Valuation Boards have not yet been formed, although 
negotiations have been proceeding to find appropriate professional 
and technical men to serve on them. Thus, although most of 
the individual collieries have filed claims for their share of the 
global sum of £164 million which is to be distributed under the 
Act, the case for extending the interim income period which has 
recently been canvassed by the chairmen of several colliery com- 
panies, seems to have been strengthened by this revelation of 
slowness in setting up the necessary machinery. Negotiations 
with the Boards themselves are bound to be protracted. Colliery 
owners consider it extremely unlikely that the two year period 
specified under the Act will be long enough for the apportionment 
of the global sum among them and the issue of the Nationalisation 
stock. 

Yet the Minister probably thinks otherwise. He has stated that 
the claims submitted by the companies are already being examined 
with the object of constituting the necessary “ compensation units ” 
prescribed by the Act, to pass to the District Valuation Boards. 
Presumably the Ministry of Fuel and Power in conjunction with 
the Coal Board and their advisers are perusing these claims and 
this mecessary preliminary to the deliberation of the Valuation 
Boards should at least send them off on a good start. In any 
case, this is the first intimation from official sources that things are 
moving, even if tardily, towards the final distribution, of the 
compensation award, Progress in future may be more rapid 
than some colliery companies have hitherto anticipated, 

Mr Gaitskell has also announced that provisional interim 
income revenue payments to date amount to over £3,000,000. 
These payments represent approximately fifty per cent of the 
number of possible claims, and independent accountants are in the 
process of investigating the remainder. By the end of, March, 
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1948, the Government open to have paid out some £10 million 
as cash compensation for consumable stores. The « in pay- 
ment for stocks of colliery products and of stores 
and spares has caused no little annoyance to the who 


naturally did not coniemplate a delay of a year or more hae 
they would be paid for. The first pa S are expected to be 
made early in the New Year. The nt has also inti- 
mated that compensation to be paid for the ancillary properties 
belonging to the colliery companies is still under consideration 
and that it will be some time before a final figure is decided, 


Shorter Notes 


The poll of Stock Exchange proprietors taken on December 
18th, as a first stage in espe ing their consent to the proposed 
change in the Deed of ement resulted in 2,436 votes being 
cast in favour and 454 against. This gives the necessary 75 per 
cent majority which had not been forthcoming at the meeting 
of proprietors held two days earlier. It is understood that, 
owing to the general desire to extend the life of the annuities, 
action will be taken to do so after March Ist. 


* 


The recent improvement in the weather in the United States, 
it is hoped, will make good the damage done to the winter wheat 
crop during planting. The first official forecast for 1948 estimates 
the winter wheat crop at 838,705,000 bushels compared with 
1,096 million bushels in 1947 ; earlier trade estimates put the pro- 
spective crop as low as 700 million bushels. The planted area of 
58,648,000 acres is surprisingly large, particularly in view of the 
late start in the winter wheat belt caused first by drought and then 
by rains. The 1947 area was 54,493,000 acres. 


x 


An annual review of the tea industry and tea shares published 
by a leading firm of brokers has made a welcome reappearance 
after an enforced gap of eight years. Its publication happily 
coincides with a revival of interest in tea shares on the Stock 
Exchange. Detailed statistical information on tea companies is 
given for three years, and the review has been usefully rearranged 
to meet present-day market requirements. 


* 


The Pakistan Government has announced that the recently 
imposed export duty of £6 5s. a ton on raw jute crossing its 
land frontiers is payable on all shipments made after November 
a Despite this announcement jute prices have tended to 
harden. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Owing to the holiday period, the usual list of 370 securities in the Records and Statistics Supplement does not appear this week, 


Notes on the following company reports appear in the Supplement: Gaumont British; Glaxo Laboratories; Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation ; _Tate and Lyle. 
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Redemption yields on stocks optionally or finally bedetsabte within the next five years 
are worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 
yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed 
at the earliest date (these are marked ‘ ¢,’), and those paying 3 per cent ortess will be repaid 
at the latest date (marked */'). () Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 
9s, in the {. (f) Flat yield. * Assumed average life 17 years 6 months. { Notice given 
for repayment on March 1, 1948. 
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63/44! + 124 ¢ ie Stewarts & Lloyds Def, £1. . | vs sath 458 
108/9 /4 a b “Shell” Trans ee Re k. (| 3/9 | 72/6xd, 2 1 af 
147/6 10875" 1234 | Tube Invst. 14/6 143/9 |3 9 7 
96/9 | 68/1} a| lige Turner & Newall Oot stk “ 85/Thxd. oe 3 87 
107/6 | 55h @ | Woolworth (F.W.) Ord. 5s. . | 91/6 | 9/- | 316 
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(a) = (6) Final. (c) Whole year, (d) Int, paid half-yearl To earliest. 
redemption date. (¢g) Also a capital bonus of 2 oak vent Wehiet ieboens end: Field worked 
on 15 per cent basis. _(#) Fifteen months to March 31, 1947 (yield basis 7-6 per cent). 

()) To latest redemption date. f Free of tax. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
Cae cea ean EERS ERR 


SINGER MOTORS, LIMITED 
ONE-CAR POLICY 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
Singer Motors, Limited, was held, on the 19th 
instant, in London. 

Mr A. E. Hunt, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 

The result for the year, after crediting 
estimated Excess Profits Tax recoverable and 
providing for taxation, is a credit of £33,344, 
The ordinary dividend is 5 per cent., less 
tax. The results, compared w.th the previous 
years, should not be taken as indicating any 
further.set-back in getting back into car pro- 
duction after the war period. For the last 
three months of the past financial year car 
manufacture was running at a small profit. 
Since then iinprovement in numbers produced 
weekly has continued, and, although we have 
not yet attained our maximum weekly pro- 
duction, we have in recent weeks reached 
about 75 per cent. or 80 per cent. in spite of 
material supply difficulties. 


NEW MODELS WELL RECEIVED 


Our policy is to have one car in the place 
of the Super 10 and the Super 12. The new 
model has been remarkably well received. 
The design is up to date and special care has 
been directed to achieving the greatest 
measure of facility in production. The pr.cz 
will be commensurate with quality and per- 
formance and costs prevailing at the time of 
production, and it would be idle to promise 
a date when it will be available. 

We will continue our efforts to reach maxi- 
mum production whilst putting forward every 
effort in preparing and planning for the new 
car, and at the same time try in every way 
to achieve the high export target set by the 
Government, but I must emphasise the vital 
factors of an adequate and even supply of 
materials and the reopening of certain export 
markets now closed. In spite of the problems 
yet to be faced, we view with quiet confidence 
the future of your company. 


EXPORT DRIVE 


There is now the national requirement that 
a major portion of motor-car production must 
be for the export markets. We, as members 
of the motor industry, will do all in our power 
to continue and expand our assistance in 
the export drive, but this presents a serious 
problem when export markets are closing, 
mostly for the reason that other countries, 
like ourselves, face monetary exchange diffi- 
culties. It is understood allocation of 
material will be linked with the export of 
cars. This may severely dislocate manufac- 
turing programmes which cannot fall below 
a certain minimum if losses are to be avoided. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the Government 
may be able to solve th‘s difficulty in 
association with other countries. 

The trend of increased cost of supplies has 
not been arrested and as regards restrictions 
or shortage of supplies this has a particular 
detrimental effect on costs. The chairman 
referred last year to the unreal level of sell- 
ing prices. We cannot yet see any improve- 
ment in the over-all factors on which prices 
have to be based. 

On the subject of standardisation generally, 


‘our view is that a much wider field of stan- 


dardisation in components and accessories is 
necessary, as well as a general reduction in 
models, and you may have seen in the press 
that the motor industry is collaborating in 
these directions and that a reduction in 
models has already been achieved. By more 
standardisation in accessories, components 
and certain units, benefit to production 
generally would be obtained, as well as a 
reduction in costs, but at the same time indi- 
viduality must not be lost. This could be 
preserved by individual manufacturers build- 
ing round 2 smaller variety of standard com- 
ponents, and still having their own special 
units. 


The redort was adopted. 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 18th instant, 
in London, Stuart C. Sheppard presiding 
in _the absence of Mr Donald Moir, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. (the chairman of 
the company) owing to indisposition. 

The following is the statement of the chair- 
man which was circulated with the annual 
report and accounts: 

The measure of optimism expressed in my 
Statement which accompanied last year’s 
accounts has been justified by the results 
now presented to you. Because of the un- 
certainty of deliveries from the various coun- 
tries with which we trade, many difficulties 
have been encountered in maintaining a con- 
stant flow of merchandise to feed your Argen- 
tine organisation, but, I am glad to say, these 
difficulties have been overcome and the 
volume shipped outwards, aided by purchases 
of locally manufactured goods, has made it 
possible to reach a record year’s sales in your 
company’s history. 

A direct result arising from the larger turn- 
over is an increase in profits for the year to 
£374,718, against last year’s figure of 
£143,059. Before arriving at the profit of 
£374,718 provision has been made for all 
contingencies, including the back contribu- 
tions payable over a period of years in respect 
of pension schemes instituted for the staffs of 


the London and New York Offices. British — 


income tax and profits tax require no less 
than £270,000, or £193,000 more than last 
year. As before, no provision. for excess 
profits tax is necessary. 

The balance-sheet figures call for no special 
comment other than to point out that they 
reflect the increased volume of business. 

Your board recommend a dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent. on the ordinary siock, as 
against 5 per cent. for the previous year: 
They would have liked to have been more 
generous, but are strongly of the opinion, in 
view.of the uncertainties of world outlook, 
the pressing need to build up reserves de- 
pleted during depression years and the 
shortage of cash for trading purposes, that a 
conservative policy should be pursued. 


THE SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 


Your subsidiary company earned sufficient 
profit to pay a dividend equal to that of last 
year, but due to extension plans the cash has 
been retained in the business. 

It has long been the desire of your board 
to establish a pension fund to care for the 
staffs in their retirement. but unfortunately 
adverse conditions in the past have prevented 
this from being brought to fruition. The 
problem has now been simplified by the 
introduction by the Argentine Government of 
a State Pension Fund, which, in general 
terms, provides for the staff in Argentina, 
and, therefore, only the staffs in London and 
in New York have had to be dealt w.th. The 
totals of back-service costs of the London and 
New York schemes, although payable over a 
period, have been charged this year, and the 
amounts involved are shown under the 
balance-sheet heading “ deferred liabilities.” 

Throughout the war years your Argentine 
organisation was ably administered by a 
management which had long and faithfully 
served the interests of your company. In- 
creased business, however, necessitated a re- 
organisation. I am pleased to report that 
early in the year Mr George Sidnev 
Houlgrave was appointed to the post of 
general manager in Argentina. Mr Houl- 
rave has as second in command Mr David 

mith and already they have given ample 
proof of their worth, 

Your director resident in Argentina, Mr 
James Asher, has during the year completed 
fifty years’ continuous service with your com- 
pany and I am glad to say that his vast ex- 
perience and wise counsel continue to be of 
inestimable value to his colleagues. 
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AGAR, CROSS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 8 PER CENT 


Mr V. C. Fisher, a director and your 
London manager, accompanied by Mr H. 
Wilfrid Lilly, your New York manager, 
visited Argentina during the year and reported 
favourably on the new management and ex- 
panding organisation. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The future of your business I find difficult 
to forecast. Present prospects are good and 
sales are well maintained. Shipments both 
from Britain and U.S.A. are on an ever- 
increasing scale. Import Permit restrictions 
imposed by the Argentine Government have 
to a certain extent helped legitimate traders, 
like ourselves, but the necessity for accelerat- 
ing deliveries to comply with permit expiry 
dates is putting a strain on your company’s 
cash resources and we are being forced tem- 
porarily to have recourse tq our banking 
friends. World exchange restrictions are 
making financial operations ever more difficult 
and although Argentina is still. ¢ sellers’ 
market, the complexities of business make it 
impossible to see far ahead. Nevertheless, 
I can assure you that you have a virile 
organisation constantly watching the ever- 
changing trend of events and the safeguard- 
ing of your interests. 

I tender the thanks of the board to the 
staffs of your company in London, Argentina 
and New York for their loyalty and hard 
work which have made this year so successful. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the retiring directors were re- 
elected ; and the auditors were reappointed. 

A special resolution was passed amending 
the articles of association, and the proceed- 
ings terminated with votes of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and the staff of the com- 
pany at home and abroad. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 16th instant, 
in Dublin. 

The following is ai. extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman (Mr J. P. Colbert) in 
moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts : 

I propose to comment firstly on the 
balance-sheet, which deals with a total of 
£1,009,456. In arriving at this total we have, 
as you may note from the balance-sheet, 
deducted from the total book value of our 
loans and advances and our investments the 
total amounts specifically set aside as reserves 
in each case. Thus, the total book value of 
our assets is considerably in excess of the 
figure shown in the balance-sheet. I may add 
that the specific reserve provisions against bad 
and doubtful debts and against depreciation 
of investments are greater than we are likely 
to need in the foreseeable future. As regirds 
the investments ir. particular (which figure 
in the balance-sheet at £739,581), the global 
market value, according to the most recent 
Stock Exchange markings for the listed securi- 
ties, shows a comfortable margin in excess 
of the global book value, i.e, even before 
allowing for our investment reserve. 

gross profit, at £79,800, shews a 
decline of £1,272 on the high record figure 
reported fast year. The net profit for the 
year is £68,252. ‘We propose to pay a divi- 
dend for the eighth year in oa the 
proposed rate being 3 per cent. (subject to 
tax), as in the two preceding years. This 
would absorb £16,453, representing a distri- 
bution of 37 per cent. of the net profit for 
the year after charging tax. 

As regards the issuing house department 
of our activities, the turnover during the year 
was £478,750. We have at present a con- 
siderable number of new s 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The twenty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) was held, on the 19th instant, 
at 29 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the chairman) 
presided. 

With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chairman, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read 

The chairman referred to the sudden death 
of Mr Edwin Fisher and the retirement of 
Me J. R. Leisk and Sir Harold Snagge, and 
welcomed to the board Captain Derek 
Fitzgerald and Mr Anthony William Tuke. 

The chairman then moved the adoption of 
the report of the directors and statement of 
accounts, and the payment of a final dividend 
of 4 per cent. actual on the “A” steck and 
“B” shares, less income-tax at the standard 
rate of 9s. in the £ im each case. 

The motion was seconded by Mr A. C. 
Barnes, deputy-chairman, and carried. 

Sic Ernest Oppenheimer, Mr Ernest 
Langley Jackson, Captain Derek Fitzgerald 
and Mr Anthony William Tuke, retiring 
directors, were re-elected. 

On the metion of Sir Frank Newson- 
Smith, seconded by Mr W. R. Rhodes, the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Company ; Price, Waterhouse and Com- 
pany ; Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Com- 
pany, and Cooper Brothers and Company, 
were reappointed. 

A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by 
Viscount Portal of Hungerford, K.G., G-C_B., 
O.M., D.S.0O., M.C., and seconded by Mr 
Joseph Nissim, and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman for presiding at the meeting, pro- 
posed by Mr T. M. Bland, were unanimously 
accorded. 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ORDERS EXCEED DELIVERY RATE 


The annual general meeting of the Brush 
Electrical Engineering Co. Lid., was held, 
on the 23rd instant, at Loughborough, 
Sir Ronald W. Matthews, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The fellowing i; an extract froth his circu- 
lated statement. The unsatisfactory results 
for the year ended December 31, 1946, arose 
in great part from declining turnever, coupled 
with expanding overheads arising from the 
rebu.tding of a peace-time staff, and the report 
ilso disclosed that a not unsatisfactory profit 
had been made on trading up to Sepiem- 
ber 30, 1947. He therefore proposed to con- 
fine his observations chiefly to a survey of 
the prospects. 

Last year he had referred to the decisions 
made on redesign with consequent retool- 
ing and new shop layout, feeling that they 
would ensure the financial well-being of the 
company. Those remarks had proved cor- 
rect, although the adverse effects during 1946 
had been greater than anticipated and the 
benefits of reorganisation had not been felt 
to any marked degree until early 1947. 

The .totai order beok was in the neigh- 
bourheod of 7,500,000, which would provide 


some 18 months’ work at the rate of output - 


which they were now achieving. That order 
book was naturally not spread equally over 
the whole of the company’s ents ; in 
some they had two or three years* work ahead 
of them and in others were able to give 
reasonably good deliveries. Nevertheless it 
was a gratifying fact that in spite of the sub- 
stantial inctease in output which had been 
achieved ever the past twelve months orders 
were still coming in at a faster rate than that 
at which the company were delivering. 
The report was adopted. f 


ees 


BIRMID INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND 


The ordinary general meeting of Birmid 
Industries, Limited, was held, on the 19th 
instant, at Birmingham, Mr Cyril C. Mauds- 
lay (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated report: 

The outstanding event of the year was un- 
doubtedly the quite unforeseen and disastrous 
two weeks’ shutdown in February last due to 
Government action in cutting off electric 
power for that period. This meant that ail 
production and practically all revenue ceased, 
whereas expenses inevitably continued at a 
high level. The adverse financial effect of 
this stoppage was, of course, very serious and 
the consequences thereof have continued to 
some degree ever since. 

Dealing now with the various sections of 
our products, all of them are of peculiar im- 
portance in the present grave economic posi- 
tion of the nation, in that all the factories 
under the control of Brmid Industries, 
Limited, are ¢ngaged in the fabrication of 
raw materials into a semi-finished condition 
and are, therefore, basic industries of funda- 
mental importance to practically all sections 
of engineering and, to a large extent, of build- 
ing, and thus form the foundations upon 
which these great industries rest. In con- 
sequence, the demand for our various 
products has steadily increased during the 
past year. 


WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


The present output from our various light 
alloy foundries, both sand and die, is at a 
higher level than at any time since the war 
ceased. More gratifying still is the ever- 
widening range of products in which our cast 
and wrought light alloys are employed. These 
remarks apply to the light alloy sand and die 
foundries at Birmingham ; Aluminium Cast- 
ing Company at Smethwick ; Sterling Metals 
at Coventry and Nuneaton, and Perry Barr 
Metal Company at QOscott, and also to the 
rolling mills of Birmetals at Woodgate. In 
addition to the large demands of the auto- 
mobile and heavy vehicle industry, both the 
aluminium and magnesium foundries, as also 
the rolling mills, supply increasing quantities 
of our products for agricultural tractors, 
mining machinery, electrical machinery, 
textile machinery, the food industry, the 
building trades, and so forth. 

In the iron foundries of Midland Motor 
Cylinder Company and Dartmouth Auto 
Castings cf Smethwick and of St.rling Metals, 
Coventry, we have one of the largest pro- 
duction groups of high-grade castings, chiefly 
for the automotive industry, in Great Britain. 
Their manufactures are chiefly cylinder blocks 
and heads, with, in addition, the lighter types 
of iron castings for the motor trade, such as 
exhaust manifolds, brakedrums and the like, 
and sundry light castings for many other 
trades, in which type of castings Dartmouth 
Auto Castings particularly specialise. 

The rolling mills at Woodgate have also 
made a particularly gratifying changeover 
from war to peace production and our pro- 
pfietary corrosion-resisting alloy “ Birma- 
bright” now forms a very large proportion 
of our output in the form of sheet, strip and 
sections. Time tends to prove more and 
more the outstanding suitability of this alloy 
for marine constructions for which it was 
originally evolved, but it is also highly suit- 
able for many purposes in general engineer- 
img, as it has very attractive properties of 
work-hardening and deep-drawing, and takes 
a very high finish where decorative articles 
are required. ‘ : 

Our order books are very full, but with 
many of our raw materials the demand 
is much greater than the supply. . 


The report was adopted. 
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CARRERAS LIMITED 


FUEL CRISIS AND INCREASED DUTY 


The forty-fourth anmual general meeting 
of Carreras, Limited, was held, on the 22nd 
instant, in London, Sit Edward Baron, 
chairman and managing director, in the 
course of his speech, said: During the first 
few months of the period under review, our 
production and sales continued to maintain 
and even surpass the high level achieved at 
the close of the previous year, despite the 
ever-present difficulties regarding supplies of 
materials for packing and wrapping. 

However, the fuel crisis came upon us 
without warning, and, in common with most 
other manufacturers in London, we were 
forced to cease production entirely for three 
whole weeks. The next blow which befell 
us was the unprecedented increase in the 
tobacco duty last April. This was a stagger- 
ing imposition and its effect was both im- 
mediate and far reaching. 

To meet the trend of consumer demand 
we reintroduced a brand which some years 
ago had a wide popularity and a great 
reputation for high qualty. I refer to Turf, 
which, in its new form, selling at 10 for 
ls. 3d. not only maintains its former reputa- 
tion, but I venture to say challenges com- 
parison with any other cigarette in the same 
class. The demand for Craven “ A,” Craven 
Plain and Piccadilly No. 1 continues at a 
reasonably satisfactory level, taking ail the 
circumstances into account. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


Our overseas trade continued at a most 
satisfactory level until certain countr.es, 
especially those in the sterling areas, became 
involved in economic difficulties similar to 
our own. At first the tendency was to place 
wholesale restrictions upon imports, but I am 
glad to say that wiser counsels have since 
prevailed and in some instances cigarettes and 
tobacco, among other semi-essentials, can 
now be shipped in limited quantities. We 
are hopeful that as time goes on the position 
will improve still further, and in the mean- 
time new markets are constantly being ex- 
plored. Our Canadian subsidiary is progress- 
ing favourably under its energetic and capable 
management and has more than held its own 
against keen competition, 

We have had whole-hearted support from 
our employees throughout this troublesome 
twelve months, and it gives me considerable 
gratification to tell you that we have again 
paid them a bonus of six weeks’ wages, pilus 
long service awards. 

We are very pleased at being able to main- 
tain the dividend for the year at 35 per cent., 
as well as increasing our carry-forward, and 
incidenta.ly our working capital, by a further 
£182,000. The fact that our financial posi- 
tion remains unimpaired, and is, in fact, 
stronger than twelve months ago, gives us 


additional cause for satisfaction when we" 


reflect upon the storms we have had 
weather. I should like to emphasise once 
again that our consistently conservative 
policy in the past has so buttressed our inter- 
nal resources that we have successfully with- 
stood the strains and stresses to which the 
present economic crisis has subjected us. 


T trust that you wil! be satisfied with what 
has been accomplished. We know our pro- 
ducts are first class, our relations with our 
employees were never better, and our finan- 
cial position is extremely sound. This com- 
bination, therefore, gives us confidence 
meet and overcome the present difficult times. 


The report was adopted. 
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Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended December 20, 1947, 
total ordinary revenue: was /£51,753,000, 
against erdinary expenditure of /65,609,000 
and issues to sinking funds £240,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{11,109,891 the surplus acerued since April 
Ist is /294,402,638 against a deficit of 
{572,592,268 for the corresponding period 


a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


(€ thousand) 


April | April | ' 
i |) Ly Week Week 
1947 48 to to ended ended 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
| al, .4.20, ; 2, 
a. 1946 | 198T | 1946 


Revenue mate, 


ORDINARY ’ 
REVENUE 
Income Tax..... 


20, 
1947_ 


1086000 516,325 498,065 12,629 15,763 
Gur-tax 80,000 22.517 27.105 ‘970 1.700 
Estate, ete., Duties 155,000 106,654 119.579 3,965. 4.500 
Stamps......-.,, 57,000 25,424 37,480 1,680 950 
NDA 25,382 24.920 455 500 
EP.1 206,000 o53'780 186.485. 4,770 4,000 
Other Ink 1,000 168 120 4% ‘ 


umd Rev. 


Total Inland Rey. 1585000 955,250, 893,754 24, 469 27, 413 


CUSEOMDS . . 2. ees 
Excise 


742,460 444,568 573,555 15.436 12,668 
668.540 404.900 422.200 4.700 4100 


Total Customs & 
Excise 1411000 $49,468 995,755 18,136 16,768 
50,000 12,967 13,529... we 
95,000 10,668 152,972 15,372 572 


Motor Duties 
Sorphes War Stores 
surplus Receipts 





from Trading 55,000 40,000 50,175 10,000 
Post Office (Net Dr. Dr 
Receipts) se 1,350 ‘ 4,800 4,980 
Wireless Licences. 11,000 5,270 6,370... oa 
rown Lames... .. 1,000 650 670 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 21,000 22,211 139,264 66 15 
Miseell. Receipts... 270,000 29,819 196,003 516 1,964 
Total Ord. Rev... 5499000 2028672 2308292 51, 759 61, 153 
Sere BALANCING { 
Post Office . 144,230 92,100 101,180 7,100 6,980 


Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Refunds 49,000 134,048 16,488 1,301 269 


a 3692230 2244820 2425960 60,160 59,002 


Total 


t , Issues ont of the Exchequer 
| to meet payments 
(£ thonsan4; 
| Esti- ee 
Expenditure | mate, a = Week seh 
1947-48 3 ended ended 
Dee. Dec. Dec. | Dec, 
2i, 20, 21, 20, 
_ 3946 1947 1946 | 1947. 
ORDINARY j 
EXPEeNDIewRE 
int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt .... . 525,000 352,284 362,006 5,058 4,050 
Payments to N. 
Ireland..... 23,000 11,986 14,540 
Issue to Nat. Land 
Fuad isaac 50,000 
ther Cons, Fund 
Services ...... 8,000 4,345 4218 34) 39 
PGE. leu tthie ss “556. 000 418, 615 380, 764 5,399 4,389 


Supply Services .. 2655114 2161677 1722015 61,851 61,220 


sisiiia 2580293 ao2it9 67, 250 65, 609 


Set_r-BaLaNcInG ee ‘ 
Post Office... ... 144,230 92,100 101,180' 7,100 6,980 
Income Tax on 


E-P.T. Refunets 49,000 134,048 16,488 1,301 269 


Total Ord. Exp... 


rere saci. 3383344 2 2806442 2220447 75, 651 72, 858 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by £150,257 to 
£2,948,022, the other operations for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by £37,721,527 to £26,007 million, 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand} 


PX and Vole Ea. Heg eden tis 550 
RPT. Mleee es 6 ea BEE 329 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, sec. 4 (1)}.. 2 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, sec.3 (1). ..... 6,429 
New Towns Act, 1946, sec. 12 (3)... 25.5... 6. ee 6 
War Damage : Board of Trade. ©... ......6.6, 406 10,000 
War ——— eee rae 5,000 

Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post: war Credits. . 1,410 
Finance Act, 1935, see, 30 (2), 3% local leans stock 50 
iter 23,7% 


——— 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Net Reeeiprs Net REPAYMENTS 


Treasury Bills .... 35,843 3% Def. Bonds. ... *3,498 
Nat. Savings. ..... 2,450 3”, Ter. Anntities. © 1,275 
23° Def. Bonds .. 987 Other Debt : 
Tax anesve Costs. 3,802 Internal... ..... 2 
Other Debt : Ways & Means Ad- 

External ...... 2,479 VONCGS ........ 12,265 
Treasury deposits... 9,500 

“55,061 17,340 


* Including £2,913,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million 
c | Ways aad 
‘sr | a ee 
Advs trea 
sury fota: 
Date j irae De- Float- 
i posits 
Lemoort—rey eeoue fot | tt Dobe 
Pp Depts. | Eng- anks 
| land i 
i945 
= 21 2120-0 2496-0 3758 17-3 | 1688-5 6697-5 
947 
dept.13 2190-6 2499-S 357-1 | 4-25 1296-5 6347+7 
20 2190-0 2533-0) 327+7 8) 1299-0 6357°6 
» 26 | 2190-0! 2557-1 | 522-3 1292-5; 6361+9 
Oct. 4 2200-0 2534-8 363-9 19-8 1267-0 6386«4 
» 11, 2220-0 2561-7 343-2 | 2:3 (12°35 6398-6 
» 18° 2250-0 2584-7 362-8) 2-0 | 1255-0) 6432-5 
» 2 2230-0 2561-5 352-6 is 1252-5 6376-6 
Nov. 1 2240-0 2543-4 354-8 1-75 , 1252-5. 63925 
~ 2250-0 2539-3, 337-7). 1252-5! 6379-4 
w 125 2250-0 2522-5) 546°7 | 13-5 4292-5 6430-2 
22 2259-0 2579-7, 339-1) 6-8 1317-5 6493-1 
29 2250-0) 2562-0 338-6 >... | «1537-5 6487-1 
Dec. 6 2250-0 2582-2 340-3 per 1372-5 6545-0 
» 13 225)-0 2569 5 :25-1 sia 1367-5 6512-1 
» 20 2250°0 2605 4 3066 i 6:3 1377-0 6545-2 
TREASURY BILLS 
{i million 
' | Pes 
Amornm ' — Cent. 
Date of | - { Allot- Allotted 
Tender | ed bist eee ee 
\Ottered Appl Aliotted| — Min. 
% Rate 
1946 
Dec. 20. 170-0 , 280-3 170-0 9 11-92 46 
Im: 
Sept. 19/ 170-0 253-51 1%-C 10 310 | &# 
» % 0-0 277-4 18-0 «10 266) 
Oct. 3) 490-0 | 299-9 | 190-0 10 1-39 | #49 
. 410, 180-0 | 291-3 186-0 * IO I-36 cid 
» 17: 170-0 | 268-9) 170-6 | 10 2-87 4 
» 24 170-0 | 285-0! 170-0 10 1-52 C3} 
w» SL: 170-0 | 289°3 | 170-0} WW 9-38 43 
Nov. 7 170-0 285-4, 170-0 iO «2-49 | 45 
. 14) 170-0 | 270-3) 1H-0 | 10 BBS }. 53 
. 21 170-0 | 271-2 170-0 10 «(1-70 53 
28) 170-0 | 269-3 | IMU 03-02 53 
Dec. 5 170-0 | 300-6 120-U 10 2-26 38 
. 12 170-0; 289 8 170-0 10 2-66 45 
19 170-0 | 274 @  2BO-L Ww 29 50 


~ On December 19th applicat ons for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday were accepted 
as to about 50 per cent oi the amount applied for at 
{99 27s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. 4170 miflian (maximum) of Treasury 
Bills are being offered for December 24th. For the week 
ended December 27th the Banks with be asked for Treasury 
deposits to an amount of (20 maillion (maximum) 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
_(£ thousand} . 
Week Ended yiae"Stto 


Dec. 14, Dee. 13, Dee. 13, 
1946 1947 AMT 


Savings Certifieates : — 








Receipts. .... esis ee. 3,200 5,000 156,650 
Repayments ........6+++ 2,200 2,500 101,750 
Net Savings........00+¢: | 3,000 2,500 54,900 
Defence Bonds :— | 
BRM, sc viccscuakee 3470 «1,295 52,965 
Repayments ........+.+: ' 469 563 28,210 
Net Savings........-++: | 3,008 132 24,755 
. [rn rn ee | eee 
P.O. and Trastee Savings | i 
ann eb 13,359 14,626 478,352 
paabees pinleticd.... is 16,302 | 14,299 445,230 
Net SavingS.cicssees-+.- br 43 mee 
tal Net Savings ......... jose | 3559 112,773 
lemmeun ou cerubcates rp f "385 | 450) 19,315 
oes acer savings | | 
remaining invested ciaeanie | 2,188 | 2,242) T9341 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


DECEMBER 17, 1947 
{SSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ { 
Notes Issued : ) Govt. Debt. . 12.4is,109 
In Cireln . . 1363,149,125 | Other - saan 
In Bankg. De- Securi . 4438,196,228 
partment. . 87,098,710 | | Other Seen” 778, 3% 
\Com other 
| than Gold. 10,2% 
Amt, of 
a da 1450, 000,000 
| Gold Coin and 
| Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. 
oz. fine)... = 247,853 
1450,247, 833 | 1450, 267,833 
BANKING a i 
Capital ... 14:553,000 } Govt. Sees. ... ine, Sa,256 
Rest. ...... 3,489,688 | Other Sees. : 
Public Deps.*. 12,368,421 | Discounts and 
—— —-- Advances. . 4,886,006 
Other Deps. : { WS... 18,941,860 
Bankers. ...< 903,995,740 | _ 
Other Acets... 93,457,022 23,627, 866 
397,452,762 | Notes........ 87,098,710 
ON iki cd 563,039 


SE dainty 


427,863,871 | 427,865,871 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comunissi@ners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(Ff tiillion? 





1947 


, 1946 
; Dec. | Dee. ! Dec, Dec. 
aT Ss | Vv 
4 Ad Me sacl somerset’ caus 
Issue Dept. : ' 
Notes im circulation... .. . 1427- O1342-7)/1555-4:9363-1 
Notes in banking depart- 
Mee... canes sees 33- + 107 - 6 wl 87-1 
debt and 
OOCUTINOEY ois iss» ve (1449-2 1449-4:1449-3:1449-2 
Other securities. ........ i g: 8 a $: 7 Q-8 
Gold | 2 


eee ee 


‘, es 
Valued ab s. per fine os. | v3 res nys 17213 
Banking Dept. : i 


Public. , yes eeelae rr 12-0 19°3) 18-9 12-4 
Bankere .. . .<. deaechee | 276-2, 291-4 294-2 304-0 
Others . 5 dibvew+ <osdes i B64, 94-3 92-9 93-4 
Seba ani cdieds 344-6 405-0 406-0) 409-8 
Securities + \ } | , 
Government. ........... | 286-1 292-4; 290-7 316-4 
‘ , 2h. 12...4-9 
eee oss 0+ mite 19-0, .19- 18-9 
Teds 25. tae- 34-1 36-2) 340-2 
Banking dept. res. 196-6 e 87-6 
oO /o 
“ Proportion ” 26°8 24-0| 23-3 





0 
00, capita! (14,553,000. 


10 
* Government debt is £11,015,1 
£1,400 million to £1,460 


Fiduciary issne raised from 
million on December 10, 1946. 


“ Tue Economist’”’ InpEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
__ (1927 = 100) 





1913 =100 05-0000 | 


GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England's Official buying price tor gold 
remained at I72s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
oe cash prices wore a as f ad 





} 
1 Sitver Gow 
: aoe een : Se 
147 | London ‘New York! Bombay Bomay 
‘per ounce per ounce per 100 
en ec | cecisltthalenenementtaiietty 
1m | a] eh 
Dec. 38.. 45 74: ! 
o wy 45 rat im @ 1% 63 
” 20.. | Markets | Closed |. 168° 4 | 1S B 
a. ee 45 | 4 1°16 6 m 4 
i i 


narnia eretentenrentnata tect 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED . 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya 


andy 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. E-c. 2. 
BRANCHES: 
















Aden’ and Cochin » Madras - eo Senge 

‘Aden “Point (8. “India)-“ Mandalay~ * Mombasa salon 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara — oo 
Bombay Dethi Eliya okuqu ne 
. Entebbe i 
Caleutta Kandy Ratgoon Jinja j 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Kampala Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Mbale 
Dar-es-Salaam Mwanza Tanga .. ow em’ oe Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ++. £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL oof eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND “re eee ee £2,300,000 


-The Bank condicts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Canadian Markets 


British firms, interested in Canada as a field for business 
and trade expansion, wil find The Royal Bank of 
Canada a useful ally. With branches from coast to 
coast, we provide an informed banking service fully 
experienced in meeting the needs of foreign traders 


London Offices —6 gs | E.C.2. 
. B. McInerney, Mgr. 
2-4 eae ‘Street, S.W.1. 
L. R. Newman, Mgr 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA) 


Head Office, Montreal [a 
Offices in New York and Paris 


incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Over GOO branches in 
Canada, Newfoundland. 

the West Indies, Central, 
and South America. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
Amanat. -ienoeen EXCEEDS 46.300,008 


ASSETS '97,000.000 
CLAIMS PAID ao £i81-400,000 
( 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited, 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


, Sane Register — 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL -  -- £3,000,000 | 
£3,000,000 = 








RESERVE FUND 
is aenes “a - ' “wate Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 





Branches in all the Principal Towns: in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


BEIT RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited for a Beit Research Fellowship. Duties will 
consist of economic and social research among the Africans in Southern 
Rhodesia. with special reference to the problems of urbanisation. The | 
research will be under the joint direction of. the Natal University College 
and the Federation of Afr Weifare Societies in Southern Rhodesia. 
The appointment will be on probation for or® year = will be renewable 
for two years. The salary will be between £600 and £900, depending on 
qualifications including a good degree in Economics or Séciolo and 


successful research experience. rticulars obtained 
rom the Searotery, Universities Bure of the British aoe 8 Agee 


date forthe receipt of applications is 


London 
December, 1947. 


RAINING FOR PRODUCTION. —An Intensive Practi urse 
Tn pa ae ae = ractical Co for 
rades a" ® yperativess I 

an ‘a ustria 
se Street, W.1. 


Printed in Great Britain. by St. CLEMENTS Press, 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. 
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US. Representative : OF Farley, 111 Seniors tier ¥en an: December 27, 1947. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Uncorporated tn the Colony of Hongkeng,) 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - - - 20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING + ee oe» tO08,900- 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. - ~~ - ~ $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONGKONG, 
Chiet Manager’ Tae Howovrasie A. Monsa, BE. 





BRANCHES 
obe Mukdeo 
Kowloon. , Nanking 
Batavia Foochow aa cia cont 
Bombay alphoag uaa 
Brune! “Hamburg Kare pees. Teluk Anson 
Calcutta Hankow Labuan (Perak) 
Cameron High *farbin Loados Saigon Tientain 
iands (Malaya livito Lyons Sandakao Tokio 
Maiacea -_ Francesa. ‘Txingtao 











Maniia 
Muar (Johore) 
* Branches not yet re-openod. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3, 
HONGKONG & SHANGHA! BANK cTRUSTES) LIMITED. 


%, Gracecharch Street, b.v.3, x company imeorporated im England, and an affiliate o 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Ranking Corporation, is prepared to act as Executor and 
m eved cases, Trustee Companies, also affliated to the Corporation, are established 

in Hongkong and Singapore, 


Pull particulars maw te had a» application 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital . $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund +» $24,000,000 
Total Assets over ... e» $700,008,000 


Special facilities are available to id ‘public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 

Address enquiries to London Branch: 

108, OLD BROAD STREET, BE.C.2. 


E. GC, Maci®op, Manager. 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1947 
£87,03 







Established over 80 years. 


“) NEW ZEALAND 


incorporated with limted liability in New 


t and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager 


London Office: 
1, Sines Victoria St., E.C.4 
O. M. Samuel, Manager. 








UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


— 





Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer 
Economics in the Fac wy of Commerce and Social Science, The appoin 
ment will be in Grade ITI, at a sal@ry of £400-500, and will date fr 
Ist October, 1948. Special a in Economic Theory 


Statistics would be an advan 

Applications, giving the hana of not more than three refer 
should reach the undersigned (from whoe further particulars may 
obtained) not later than 14th February. © special application form 


issued 
BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, Edmund Street, Birminghen, 3. December, me 


CITY. OF LEICESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY AND COMMERCE 
H. L. Haslegravé, Wh:Sec., M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D. s | 
Applications ia." ng 1 en. 5), ee in Industrial 
us 
nt toe Subjects in. the School of Commerce. Degree, 0 or eq 


and recent industrial 
in accordance with the Bu ol ae ical ead 


from the Registrar, 
—— 








Principal: 
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weekly by THe Econommr Newspaper. Lt). 
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